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North 

Carolina's 

Coiiimunity 

College 

System: 

Running  It 

and 

Paying  for  It 

Robert  P.  Joyce 


K-acl)  Vfiir.  one  \(iilli  ( .iirolinian  in  ten  goes  to 
school  in  the  states  eoninninit\  college  system.  Tlit' 
filtN-eijiht  caniimses  ser\e  ()UO.l)00  students  at  an 
annual  lost  of  half  a  liillion  dollars.'  Still,  not  many 
|)eo|)le.  including  leadeis  in  state  and  local  govern- 
ment, understand  how  the  s\stem  dt'\elo|ied.  hou  it 
is  go\erned.  and  how  it  is  paid  for. 

'"()nl\  (roil  and  Foni  Kirii;  niider'stand  FTK.  " 
\ou  can  hear  that  said,  for  e\ani|>le.  on  anv  of  tlie 
commnnity  college  camjtuses.  The  statement  is  not 
lil<ially  true.  Iliomas  C.  King.  .|i'..  the  svsteni's 
vice  jtresident  for  finance,  does  understand  the 
conce|it  of  full-time  eqnixalent — a  notion  deepK 
endiedded  in  the  svsteni  s  jpuil'ietin';  and  finance — 


D 


7/ic   aulhor  is   nn    Inslitatc  of  (ioieriiini'nl   faiiiltx 
mi'inhcr  uho  spccKtlizes  in  liinhcr  edui  iiluni  Itiic. 


aiul  how  600.000  stiiilents  become  120.000  FTEs. 
but  so  do  mam  others.  Nevertheless,  the  sentiment 
behind  the  statement.  re\  ealing  mis|)er(e|)tions  and 
confusion,  is  real. 

Development  of  the  System 

The  State  Board  of  (loiinniuiitv  Colleges  in  1986 
adopted  a  h)f;o  foi-  use  b\  tlie  system.  Three  succes- 
sively larger  \  ertical  liars  a|»j)ear  to  swing  out  from 
each  side  ol  a  central  o|)ening.  issu- 
ing to  tlie  \iewcr  a  svmliolic  invita- 
tion to  entci-.  This  logo  is  the  "open 
door"  tliat  has  been  the  hallmark  of 
tlie  communitv  college  system 
througiiout  its  existence.  \t  an  ori- 
entaticin  conference  in  1964.  \X  . 
Dallas  Herring,  chairman  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  which  had 
initial  responsibility  for  communitv 
colleges.  c\|dained  the  lationale  foi' 
this  |iolii\  : 


n^  out  Irom 

In  [[[ 

■  ■       NORTH       ■     ■ 

■  ^   CAROLINA  ^L  ■ 

J  COMMUNITY  1. 
COLLEGE  SYSTEM 


The  (pnl\  \  aiiil  |ihiliisi)|ilu  lor  North  ( laroliiia  is  the 
])hil()s()phy  of  total  education;  a  belief  in  the  inconi- 
paral)le  worth  of  all  human  beings,  whose  claims 
upon  the  state  are  e<piul  before  the  law  and  equal 
lieforc  the  bar  of  pidilic  opinion:  whose  talents 
( lioue\  cr  great  or  liowe\  cr  limited  or  however  dif- 
ferent IVcmi  tlie  traditional)  the  state  needs  ami 
must  ile\  eloji  to  the  fullest  possible  degree.  That  is 
why  the  doors  to  the  institutions  in  \or(/i  Caro- 
lina s  system  ofcontinunity  colleges  must  never  be 
closefl  to  anyone  oj  suitable  age  who  can  learn 
n  hal  lliey  teach.  \\  e  iiiast  take  the  fieople  where 
thi'V  arc  antl  t'firry  them  as  far  as  they  can  go.' 


First  two-year  puhlic  colleges 

Buncomlic  ('oinil\  .1  unior  College  (BuCoJuCo  in 
local  }>arlance)  ojjened.  in  1927  in  the  basement  of 
a  public  school,  as  the  state's  first  tuition-free  public 
junior  college.  It  had  a  broad  curricuhnu  that  in- 
cluiled  the  regular  liberal  arts  training  of  a  jimior 
college  but  also  inchuled  \()cational  and  technical 
]>rogranis  in  |)re-nursiug.  industrial  arts,  secretar- 
ial science,  home  economics,  ami  pre-aviation. 
Shortly  afterward,  the  Asheville  board  of  education 
started  the  College  of  the  City  of  Asheville,  also 
tuition-free  and  open  to  any  high  school  graduate  in 
the  city.  These  two  colleges  anticipated  four  of  the 
basic  features  of  today  "s  comnu^lit^  college  system: 
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1)  Thev  were  inexpensive.  Tuition  was  free. 
Today's  comniiinity  college  students  j)ay  only 
•S90  per  aeademic  quarter. 

2|  The^  were  ((inieniciitlv  lixnted.  These  col- 
leges were  designed  speciiieally  to  serve 
Asheville  and  Buneomlie  (lounty  students. 
Today's  eoniiniMiilv  eollege  s\  stem  lias  the  goal 
of  having  a  school  within  thiil\  miles  of  nearly 
all  potential  students. 

.3)  Thev  avoided  rigorous  entrance  requirements. 
The  ('(i]li-ge  of  \she\iUe  was  open  to  all  local 
high  school  gi'aduates.  Toda\'s  "open-door 
iimimuuitN  colleges  welcome  high  school 
graduate*  and  those  who  are  of  high  school 
graduate  age.  regardless  of  their  ])rior  aca- 
demic record. 

4 )  Their  ciirricidum  was  hrcjadcr  than  the  tradi- 
tional oiiering  of  two-\ear  schools,  with  an 
emphasis  on  occupational  training  and  adidt 
education.  Today's  community  colleges  are 
dedicated  to  the  concept  of  thf  comprehensive 
ciirrii  iihim. 

Because  of  financial  woes  attending  the  Great  De- 
pression, the  two  colleges  were  merged,  in  effect, 
into  Biltmorc  .Junior  College.  I  nder  the  names 
BUtmore  College  and  then  Asheville-Biltmore  Col- 
lege, the  institution  remained  the  sole  pubhc  junior 
college  in  Noilh  ('arolina  until  1946. 

Returnmo:  "ioltliers  and  new  campuses 

"^  ith  th.'  i-\u[  ol  \\  orld  \X  ar  II.  North  Carolina 
was  flo(idc<l  with  former  GIs  eager  for  higher  edu- 
cation. I  here  \\a>  a  five-vear  liaeklog  of  eoUege- 
hungr\  \oung  men  anil  uoiiu-n  along  with  the 
regidar  complement  of  new  eighteen-  and  nineteen- 
year-olds.  Kxisting  campuses.  su<h  as  the  one  at 
Cha])el  llill.  uere  filled  past  o\  ci'flou  ing.  In  re- 
sponse, till-  extension  division  of  The  Lni\ersit\  ol 
North  Carolina  at  Chajtel  Hill  opened  twelve  off- 
campus  freshman  centers  around  the  >tate  in  the 
fall  of  1946. 

The  Vi  ilmington  center  served  2.50  students  in 
that  first  academic  year.  \^  hen  there  was  no  (piick 
decision  by  state  college  officials  to  expanil  the 
centers  to  include  sophomore-vear  studv.  New 
Hanover  County  voters  in  1947  imposed  a  tax  on 
themselves   to   support   and   expand   the   center. 


W  ilmington  College  was  founded,  the  state's  second 
l>id)lic  junior  eollege.  Like  Asheville.  \\  ilmington 
offered  two  years  of  liberal  arts  studv  but  also 
emphasized  vocational  and  technical  training.  The 
1947  enrollment  uas  491.  and  within  six  vears  it 
exceeded  1.00(1. 

The  Charlotte  center  by  1949  had  grown  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  state.  Charlotte  voters  lent  their 
support,  as  voters  in  \^  ilmington  had  done,  and 
Charlotte  College  was  created.  So  cramped  was  the 
school  for  space  that  it  coidd  not  enroll  all  inter- 
estetl  students  in  regidar  ilav  classes:  its  adminis- 
trative offices  were  in  the  former  lost-and-found 
office  of  a  high  school.  In  19.50  Charlotte  founded  a 
companion  junior  eollege  for  African-American 
students.  Carver  College,  under  the  same  board  of 
trustees.' 

The  Greensboro  center  evolved  into  a  miinici])al 
"evening  college"  and  in  195.3  became  a  |>art  of 
Guilford  College. 

-AJjout  this  time  the  notion  of  "eommunitv  col- 
lege" was  gaining  its  first  acceptance  nationallv. 
The  Truman  Commission.^  a  national  commission 
on  higher  education,  in  1947  reported  that  a  eom- 
munitv college  is  one  that  '"uill  pio\ide  college 
education  for  the  vouth  of  the  comnuinitv  certainly, 
so  as  to  remove  geographic  and  economic  barriers 
to  educational  opportunity  and  discover  and  de- 
velop indi\  idual  talents  at  low  cost  and  easy  access. 
But  in  addition,  the  community  college  will  serve  as 
an  active  center  in  adult  education.  It  uill  attempt 
to  meet  the  total  post— high  school  needs  of  the 
communitY."^ 

''No  damn  fly-by-night  colleges 
in  North  Caroluia" 

In  1950  the  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction authorized  a  studv  of  North  Carolina's 
need  for  community  colleges.  In  1952  the  resulting 
Ilurllnirt  report  (so  called  for  its  author.  Professor 
Allan  S.  Hurlburt  of  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill)''  called  for  the  establishment  of 
comnuinity  colleges  and  laid  out  ]dans  for  financing 
and  locating  the  schools.  "A  comiiuMiit\  college, 
tuition  free,  located  near  the  homes  of  prospective 
students,  should  greatly  increase  the  total  number 
of  students  who  would  continue  schooling  beyond 
high  school.  "  the  report  concluded.'   It  even  in- 
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chided  an  outline  of  legislation  necessary  to  start  a 
community  college  system. 

State  Ke|)resentatiye  Roy  A.  Taylor  (later  a 
United  States  congressman),  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  the  Asheville  junior  college,  brought  these 
recommendations  to  the  1953  General  Assembly . 
His  bill  failed.  In  the  wake  of  this  failure.  Governor 
Luther  H.  Hodges  (1954—61)  appointed  a  Commis- 
sion on  Higher  Education,  which  reported  back 
with  a  recommendation  for  creation  of  a  State  Board 
of  Higher  Education."  The  1955  General  Assembly 
set  up  the  board."  and  its  first  chairman.  D.  Hiden 
Ramsey  of  Asheville.  became  an  ardent  sup])orter 
of  tax-supported  junior  colleges.  He  was  not.  how- 
ever, a  friend  of  the  open  door.  As  Hurlburt  later 
remembered.  Ramsey,  stressing  the  need  for  high 
admissions  standards,  said  that  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned  \m'  were  "not  going  to  have  any  damn  fly- 
by-night  colleges  in  Nortli  (Carolina. '"' 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  insistence  on  higher 
admissions  standards  was  the  notion  that  college- 
transfer  courses  and  vocational  courses  should  not 
be  mixed  in  the  same  school.  Although  the  "compre- 
hensive"  curriculum  j)iou<'ered  in  Huni-ondie  (.ouutv 
and  advocated  in  the  Hurlburt  rejtort  pro\  idcd  just 
such  a  mix.  the  first  full-time  director  hired  b\ 
the  new  state  higher  education  board.  Harris  Purks 
of  Chapel  Hill,  said  that  there  was  to  be  no  sujiport 
for  "any  additional  vocational  or  occupational  train- 
ing |»rogram  which  cannot  clearly  be  defined  as 
higher  educati<ui."  He  derided  vocational  training 
as  "the  way  to  prepare  for  expected  situations" 
that  is  "jiractical  [oid\  ]  if  the  person  has  guessed 
right."" 

The  first  "■comimiiiity  rollege"  law 

Until  1955.  Asheville-Biltniore.  Wilmington. 
Charlotte,  and  Carver  colleges  were  entircK  depen- 
dent on  loial  taxes  and  student  tuition  (which  bad 
been  introduced  grailualK  along  the  way).  That 
year,  for  the  first  time,  the  state  appropriated  funds 
to  sup|)ort  the  schools — a  total  of  S19,500  per  school. 
Although  the  General  Assend)ly  had  passed  legisla- 
tion to  j>ermit  their  existence,  there  had  been  no 
state  regulation  and  no  regular  state  support. 

The  first  lomprebensive  legislation  came  in  1957. 
Thai  \ ear's  (^onununity  (JoUege  Act'"  provided  funds 
for  public  junior  colleges  to  offer  a  "limited  cur- 


riculum consisting  of  courses  at  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  levels  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  .  .  ."" 
The  opponents  of  the  "comprehensive  ciu'riculum" 
had  won.  and  the  colleges  admitted  into  the  new 
community  college  system — Ashe\ille.  \\  ilmington. 
and  Charlotte — were  to  become  traditional  liljeral 
arts  junior  colleges. 

In  exchange  for  the  money,  the  colleges  were 
required  to  sever  their  bonds  with  the  local  boards 
of  education  that  had  given  them  birth  and  to  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  higher  education 
l)oard.  Each  school  was  to  ha\c  its  own  board  of 
trustees,  appointed  jointly  by  the  local  city  or  county 
governing  board  and  the  local  school  board.  This 
organization  has  persisted  into  today's  community 
college  system. 

In  every  other  sense,  the  original  Community 
College  Act  pushed  North  Carolina's  first  public 
junior  colleges  awav  from  the  model  that  we  now 
think  of  as  a  comprehensive  comnuniit\  college  (and 
that  the  Truman  Commission  and  the  Hurlburt 
Commission  both  advocated).  Phe  vocational  and 
adult  education  parts  of  the  curriculum  faded  away. 
H\  1960.  tuition  charges  at  Asli<'\ille.  Wilmington, 
and  Charlotte  all  exceeded  tiiitiiiti  at  the  state's 
four-\far  colleges." 

Comprelieiisive  coiiiiiiiuiity  colleges 

As  the  public  junior  colleges  mo\cd  away  friun 
vocational  training,  the  General  Assembly  appro- 
priated half  a  iTiillion  dollars  to  create  industrial 
education  centers  devoted  enlirciv  to  Mxational 
training.  In  I95}{  the  State  Board  of  Education  set 
up  such  centers  in  seven  cities.  Within  three  years, 
the  Burlington  center  enrolled  2.400  students,  and 
by  1963.  a  total  of  twenty  centers  enrolled  34.000." 
The  centers  were  operated  as  jiarls  of  the  local 
school  systems  and  were  administered  by  the  local 
board  of  education,  with  an  ad\isor\  board  ap- 
(lointed  b)  the  local  superintendent.  Beginning  in 
1961.  the  state  board  set  up  extension  units  in 
additional  areas  that  could  not  support  a  full  indus- 
trial education  center. 

To  serve  the  needs  of  their  vocational  students, 
the  industrial  education  centers  began  offering  lib- 
eral arts  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  and  the 
like.  As  a  result,  two  sejiarale  tracks  were  cre- 
ated— the  j)ublic  jiuiior  "comnuuiity'"  colleges,  which 
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increasingly  resemhlt-tl  liberal  arts  eollegps.  an()  the 
industrial  edueation  eenters  with  liheral  arts  offer- 
ings. And  the  two  traeks  (i|)erated  under  separate 
state  aiitliiirities  (the  higher  edueation  hoard  and 
the  State  Hoard  of  Kdueation.  respeetively).  This 
du])lieati()n  was  ]iait  of  Governor  Terry  Sanford  s 
inoti\ation  in  1 'X)  I  to  set  u|>  a  (■oinnii>>ion  to  stuiK 
the  entiretv  of  post-high  school  edueation  in  Nortli 
Carolina.  The  Governor's  Commission  on  Eduea- 
tion Beyond  the  High  School  issued  a  report  in  1962 
that  called  for  the  creation  of  additional  "connnii- 
nitv  colleges  "  offering  not  only  freshman  and  sopho- 
more college-level  courses,  like  the  |iid>lic  junior 
colleges,  but  also  technical,  \ocational.  and  adult- 
education  courses  for  both  college  and  noncollcgc 
students.  The  report  identified  a  convenient  way  to 
bring  into  realitv  this  comprehensive  communils 
college:  "The  eondiination  ol  industrial  eilucation 
centei's  with  comniunitv  colleges  will  potentialh  more 
than  double  the  enrollment  in  coni]iiihen-ive  coni- 
nuiiiit\  collrge-.  hut  manv  stialent^  will  not  he  high 
school  graduates  and  will  not  lie  taking  college  level 
courses.""' 

The  conee](t  of  the  comnuinitv  college  that  we 
know  to(la\ — low  cost.  con\enientl\  locatetl.  non- 
residential. go\erned  bv  a  local  board  of  trustees, 
and  comprehensive  in  its  curricidum — was  presaged 
h\  this  re]iort  and  embodied  in  the  final  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Education  Beyond  the  High 
School.''  And  it  was  the  iiresence.  and  obvious 
success,  of  the  industrial  education  centers  that 
Tuade  the  creation  of  the  conirniinitx  college  s\>teni 
a  possibility.  Instead  of  expanding  the  19.57  version 
of  public  junior  colleges  into  true  ■■coinnuniil\  col- 
leges" bv  the  addition  of  \ocational  and  technical 
elements.  North  Car<jlina  ■■tarted  fi-om  a  base  of 
noncollege.  industrial  training  centers  and.  in  ef- 
fect, transformed  them  into  a  college  svsteni. 

Totlav  s  Coninuuiitv  CoUeee  Svsteni 

In  1963  the  General  AssendiK  ailo|i|cil  tin-  i-ec- 
iHnniendations  of  llie  (,oMHni->ion  on  Education 
Beyond  High  School  almo-t  in  their  entirety.  The 
most  diu'able  part  of  the  commission's  proposals 
dealt  with  the  |iiililic'  two-\car  in>lilutiiin-.  (Char- 
lotte. Wilmington,  and  Asheville-Biltmorc  colleges 
were  elevated  to  senior-college  status  (and.  later  in 
the  decade,  were  mersed   into  The   L  niversitv    ol 


Xortli  Carolina).  Their  transformation  from  their 
early  incarnations  resembling  eommunitv  jiniior 
colleges  into  more  traditional  liberal  arts  institu- 
tions was  complete.  Man\  other  recommendations 
dealt  more  generallv  with  The  Lni\ersitv  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  other  jiublie  senior  colleges  out- 
-ide  the  uni\ersity  system.  But  the  -ection  of  the 
report  that  contained  the  most  reconnnenilations 
in\()lved  the  creation  of  a  svsteni  of  comprehensive 
comniunitv  colleges,  low  in  tuition,  broad  in  cur- 
riculum, open  to  all  comeis.  and  close  to  everv- 
bodv.  The  resulting  Omnibus  Higher  Education  Act. 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1963.'^  set  the 
stage  for  the  creation  of  the  comniunitv  college  svstem 
wf  know  todav. 

Early  years 

The  Charlotte.  \^  ilmington.  and  Aslie\ille  insti- 
tutions were  lost  to  the  comniunitv  college  svstem. 
The  onlv  community  colleges  left  in  the  state  were 
Mecklenburg  College  (which  was  the  successor  to 
Carver  College]  and  the  CoOege  of  the  Albemarle 
in  Elizabeth  Citv  (which  had  been  created  under 
the  19.57  Comniunitv  College  Act).  In  addition,  at 
the  time  of  the  1963  act.  there  were  twenty  indus- 
trial education  centers  and  five  extension  units  of 
those  centers.  These  twentv-se\en  institutions  be- 
came the  core  of  the  state's  new  community  college 
system. 

The  new  system  was  to  be  composed  of  three 
tv|pes  of  institutions:  comminiitv  colleges  (delincd  to 
include  institutions  that  offered  freshman  and  so- 
phomore college  arts  and  sciences  courses  for  col- 
lege transfer  in  addition  to  technical,  vocational, 
and  adult  educalionl.  technical  in-titutes  (which, 
in  addition  to  \()cational  and  general  adult  edu- 
cation, offered  curricula  for  the  training  of  tech- 
nician-), and  industrial  education  <enters  (which 
were  limited  to  Nocational  and  general  adidt 
edination).'' 

ImmediateK  the  oiganization  of  the  new  svstem. 
under'  the  State  Boai'd  of  Eilucation.  got  irniler 
wav.  Mecklenburg  College  and  Charlottes  indus- 
trial education  center'  were  merged  to  form  Central 
I'icdiriont  ( .oririininit\  (College.  \  new  community 
college.  Gaston  College,  was  created  and  merged 
with  twi)  local  technical  centers.  W  ithiii  five  years, 
the  -\ -tem  comprised  thirteen  community  colleges 
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an<l  thirtv-seven  technical  institutes.  Of  these  fifty 
institutions,  twenty  had  started  as  industrial  c(hu'a- 
tion  centers,  and  another  fifteen  had  l)een  extension 
units  of  those  centers.  The  reniainiler  were  cieated 
within  the  coinniunitv  college  system  as  technical 
institutes  oi-  connnunity  colleges.  The  industrial- 
education-center  title  fell  into  disuse  with  the  trans- 
formation of  the  centers  into  technical  institutes 
and  was  not  included  in  the  1979  i-ecoditication  of 
the  conuiuinity  college  law.'" 

The  first  live-year  progress  report  of  the  system, 
puldishi'd  l)\  th<'  State  Board  of  Education  in  1968.-' 
cited  elements  of  the  coniniunil\  college  philosophy 
that  s|>rang  from  the  1940s  Truman  report  and  the 
19;)()s  llurlhurt  report  and  that  charactcii/.e  the 
system  today: 

•  \n  open  door:  "The  iloors  of  the  institution 
nnisl  he  open  to  evei\  adidt  who  shows  an 
interest  and  who  can  profit  l)\  the  instruction 
..ITcred."-- 

•  The  comprehensive  curriculum:  "\  ocational- 
technical  education  is  an  inlegral  part  ol  the 
total  ciiiication  pr'ogram.  arrd  trainirrg  pro- 
gr-arns  nurst  lit  adirlts  lor-  irsclrrl  crirplov  mertt 
in  a  competitive  society."-' 

•  Low  tirition  and  conxenicncc;  It  is  an  olijcc- 
tive  of  the  system  "[t]o  pro\  ide  relatively 
inexpensive,  nearby  eilucational  opportuni- 
ties for  high  school  graduates,  school  drop- 
outs, and  adults."-' 

Reorganization 

A  decade  afti'r  tiic  pirlilication  ol  that  lirsl  li\c- 
year  progress  report.  Hrirnswick  lechrrrcal  Insti- 
tute became  the  fifty-eighth,  and  latest,  member  of 
the  system.  In  1979  its  name  changed  to  Brunswick 
Technical  (College,  and  today  it  is  known  as  Bruns- 
wick (ionununity  College,  with  a  total  crrrollincnt  of 
mor-e  than  3.000. 

Birinswicks  changes  rcllccl  changes  in  the  svs- 
lem  since  1978.  The  (Jeinral  \ssemlp|\  first  de- 
termined thai  there  was  no  significant  diffei-enee 
between  a  technical  institute  and  a  technical  college 
ami  then,  in  1987.  authorized  all  filty-eight  mem- 
bers to  adopt  the  phrase  ((imniiinily  ciilli'uc  in  their- 
title.-'  All  of  them  ha\c  made  the  cliangi-. 

When  Brtrnswick  first  came  into  the  s\stcrir.  the 
state  Department  of  Community  Colleges  was  still 


(-ape    Fear   Coiiiiiuiiiity    (!oll«'j;r   is   oii«'   iiisririilioii   tlial    l)efsaii   as   an    iiMliisli-ial 
t'lliicalioii  t'riitrr. 

irnder  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
It  was  sim|>ly  an  adjrrrict  of  the  stale's  public 
schools — providing  a  tliirtccrrth  ami  foitrteenth 
grade,  in  a  sense.  But  in  1979  the  General  Assembly 
established  the  State  Board  of  (Community  Colleges 
and  tr-ansferrcil  the  depar-tment  to  it.-"  Today  the 
comriurnitv  college  board  operates  as  a  third  leg  of 
the  state  s  system  ol  prrblic  i-ilrrcation.  along  with 
the  State  Board  of  Edrrcatiorr  and  the  Boaril  of 
Governors  of  The  LIniversity  of  North  Carolina. 

Riiiiiiiiig  the  System 

In  1980  state  ciuttrol  over-  the  corrununity  college 
system  shifted  fr-om  the  Stale  Hoard  of  Education 
(which  has  control  over-  all  the  pirblic  schools  of 
the  state)  to  the  new  Slate  |{oar-d  of  (  Hirrrrnrrnily 
Colleges,  composetl  of  ihi'  lieutenant  governor,  the 
state  treasurer,  sever-al  nrerrd)ers  appointed  by  the 
governor,  ami  several  members  appointed  by  the 
two  houses  of  the  (icrreral  Assemblv.  with  all  ap- 
pointees serving  six-year  ter-ms.-'  By  statute,  the 
slate  boar-d  establishes  p(dicies.  r-cgirlations.  and 
standards  for-  the  adrrrirristration  arrd  operation  of 
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How  the  System  Has 

North  Carolina's  coiiiiiumitN  college  system  has 
cliangeii  in  manv  \\a\s  (hiring  its  fust  (jnarter  cen- 
tiirv  of  existence.  Shifting  stuilent  deniographics. 
emerging  interests  and  needs  lor  ne\\  programs,  and 
expanding  contributions  to  the  community — all  of 
these  trends  reflect  the  system's  \itality  and  ha\e 
strengthened  its  purpose. 


Clianofing  Student  Mix 

The  major  <liange  in  the  student  [lopulation  over 
the  past  t\ventv-fi\f  years  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  female  enrollment  throughout  the  system,  from  35 
percent  in  1968  to  .50  jiercent  in  1978  and  to  59  per- 
cent in  19oo.'  This  increase  required  adjustments  in 

Classified  a(I>>Tti-rint'iit-  prorlainiiiis  the  iiursiiii;  rliitrlai:*'  ha\r  liroiurlil  hotli 
men  and  \Mnneii  into  tile  mir-in^  pruurani*  a\aiJal)lt'  al  roinimmity  collf^it's. 
\S  (linen.  \\\u>  are  fiirollinii  in  inrrfa-in<:  nninhtTs.  are  aI*o  enterin*;  nontraditionai 

lirld-  and  tindinL'  ^rcat  *u<'ff*-. 


Changed 


the  1970s  and  1980s  in  a  system  created  with  a  male 
bias  in  vocational  programming.  Expanded  female 
enrollments  forcetl  colleges  to  increase  curricula, 
especially  in  areas  of  traditional  female  careers, 
such  as  cosmetology  .  associate-degree  nursing,  child 
development,  and  human  services,  as  well  as  college 
transfer  (women  accounted  for  59  percent  of  college- 
transfer  enrollment  b\   1988). 

Ne\  ertheless.  a  current  trend  toward  two-vear 
technical  curricula  lassoriate  in  applied  science  de- 
gree programs)  has  created  a  new  programming 
challenge.  Females  constituted  40  percent  of  techni- 
cal students  in  1968.  51  percent  in  1978.  and  an  as- 
tounding 64  percent  in  1988.  In  contrast,  females 
accounted  for  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  voca- 
tional students  (one-\ear  di|iloma  juogram):  26  per- 
cent in  1968.  30  percent  in  1978.  and  only  33  per- 
cent in  1988. 

Percentages  of  female  enrollment  would  have 
been  higher  in  the  1970s  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
large  number  of  veterans  returning  from  \  ietnani. 
In  the  early  1970s  more  than  33.000  veterans  re- 
ceived benefits  each  year  in  the  communitv  college 
system.  In  contrast,  the  number  in  the  1988-89 
academic  vear  was  less  than  5.000.  The  open-ended 
veterans'  lau.  known  as  the  Post-\  ietnam  G.  I. 
Bill.  pro\ided  benefits  for  all  veterans  in  all  previ- 
ous wars  and  service  periods.  I  nder  this  law — 
\Nhich  ended  on  Decenilier  31 .  1989.  after  fourteen 
years — veterans  received  benefits  up  to  ^300  per 
month  as  an  incentive  to  go  to  coOege  with  a  full 
load  of  courses,  dav  or  night.  As  a  result,  night 
programs  flourished,  and  one-vear  vocational  pro- 
gianis  sustained  growing  enrollments  well  into  the 
1970s. 

The  percentage  of  niiiiorit\  students  in  the  system 
also  has  shown  a  modest  increase  overall  but  a  slight 


the  colleges  in  the  system.  It  is  specificallv  empow- 
ered to  approve  sites,  buildings,  building  plans, 
and  budgets:  to  set  standartls  for  each  college's 
curriculuin.  prolessional  personni'l.  admis-ioiis. 
and  gratluation;  to  establish  and  regulate  tuition, 
fees,  and  accounting  procedures:  and  to  contract 


with  local  school  boards  for  the  establishment  of  ex- 
tension units  in  counties  that  do  not  have  a  commu- 
nitv college.-"  The  board's  policies  are  administered 
b\  the  Department  of  ('ommunitv  Colleges.  The 
dc]iartment  s  chief  executi\e  officer  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  North  (Carolina  system  of  communitv 
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decline  in  the  last  decade:  from  14  percent  in  1968 
up  to  23  percent  in  1978,  but  down  to  20  percent  in 
1988.  In  fact,  there  has  been  a  decUne  in  black  en- 
rollments in  all  postsecondary  education  in  the  past 
decade,  which  most  college  officials  attribute  to  a 
decline  in  available  financial  aid. 

Changing  Program  Mix 

In  addition  to  the  changes  required  by  the  in- 
crease in  female  enrollments,  shifts  have  occurred  in 
all  curricula.  College-transfer  enrollments  have  ex- 
perienced a  gradual  increase  over  the  past  twenty 
years,  rising  from  4.900  FTE  in  1968  to  7.830  in 
1978  and  to  1 1 .736  in  1988.  The  greatest  increase  in 
growth  has  been  in  technical  programs,  which  have 
grown  from  9,747  FTE  in  1968  to  45,211  FTE  in 
1988.  In  contrast,  vocational  |)rograms.  which  had 
7.632  PTE  in  1968.  grew  to  20.309  in  1978  near  the 
end  of  the  veterans'  era  but  then  declined  to  17,092 
in  1988. 

Traditionalists  continue  to  voice  strong  support 
for  one-year  vocational  programs  even  though  the 
student  base  to  support  those  programs  has  de- 
creased. Equally  difficult  for  vocational  advocates 
to  accept  is  the  gradual  growth  in  college-transfer 
programs  for  students  interested  in  local,  low-cost 
college  education  leading  to  careers  in  teaching, 
business,  engineering,  and  medical  fields.  When  the 
community  college  system  was  established,  all  nine- 
teen founding  institutions  offered  college-transfer 
programs.  By  1989,  the  number  had  grown  to 
thirtv-four.  The  1987  General  Assembly  approved  a 
name  change  from  "technical"  to  "community"  col- 
lege for  all  colleges  in  the  system,  and  all  have 
changed  their  names  to  incorporate  the  synonym  of 
a  college-transfer  institution.  In  addition,  twelve 
have  college-transfer  agreements  with  four-year  in- 
stitutions allowing  credit  earned  at  a  community 
college  to  count  toward  a  bachelor's  degree. 


A  Coniiiiiuiity  Institution 

The  largest  area  of  growth  in  conununity  service 
in  the  last  five  years  has  been  in  the  system's  Uter- 
acy  program.  Robert  W.  Scott,  president  of  the 
system  of  North  Carolina  community  colleges,  has 
taken  a  leadership  role  in  making  literacy  a  state 
issue  and  a  high  educational  priority.  The  level  of 
expenditure  for  this  program  has  reached  .'B20  mil- 
lion per  year,  and  it  has  become  the  single,  most 
advanced  literacy  program  in  the  county.  The  pro- 
gram offers  instruction  at  all  levels  through  high 
school  completion  and  has  a  high  enrollment.  Last 
year  more  than  16,260  individuals  received  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Diploma  or  the  Adult  High  School 
Diploma.  And  this  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

North  Carolina  community  colleges  also  have 
grown  into  new  service  fields  as  community  needs 
have  developed.  The  Visiting  Artist  Program  has 
brought  a  uni(|ue  resource  to  all  communities.  A  vis- 
iting artist  is  assigned  to  each  college  for  a  one-year 
appointment.  The  artists  do  not  teach  community 
college  courses,  but  they  offer  free  workshops,  per- 
formances, and  showings  to  the  cormnunity,  primar- 
ily through  the  public  schools.  Community  service 
programs  have  reached  a  large  population  of  the 
elderly  at  senior  centers  and  meal  sites.  Supported 
by  community  block  grants,  these  programs  provide 
free,  noncrcdit.  etu-ichment  courses  in  areas  such  as 
art,  crafts,  and  foreign  languages.  Yet  another  pro- 
gram sponsors  instruction  through  sheltered  work- 
shops for  the  mentally  handicapped.  The  workshops 
train  individuals  in  menial  but  constructive  tasks 
and  provide  industry  with  low-cost  labor. — Joseph 
H  .  Grimsley 

Notes 

1.  All  statistics  presented  iii  this  article  are  taken  from 
N.C.  Dept.  of  Community  Colleges.  Annual  Statistical  Re- 
port, vols.  1-24  (Raleigh.  N.C:  196.5-1989). 


colleges.-''  Since  1983  the  president  has  been  Robert 
W.  Scott,  former  governor  (1969-73)  of  the  state. 
Under  this  broad  umbrella  of  state  board  au- 
thority, each  college  is  governed  by  its  own  board 
of  trustees.  The  local  board  consists  of  members 
appointed  by  the  local  boards  of  education  in  the 


counties  the  college  serves,  members  appointed  by 
the  boards  of  commissioners  of  those  counties,  and 
members  appointed  by  the  governor.'"  The  local 
board  owns  the  land  and  buildings,  enters  contracts 
for  the  college,  chooses  the  presi<lent  (subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  state  board),  and  hires  all  other 
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enipldvees  upon  the  repommcndation  of  the  presi- 
ileiil.  It  also  sets  tlie  salaries  of  employees  within 
guidelines  adopted  hy  the  state  board  and  deter- 
mines wlu'ther  employees  will  he  full-time  or  |)ait- 
time.'' 

This  division  of  authority  hetween  the  state  hoard 
and  tlie  local  trustee  boards  reflects  the  division 
originatiufi  in  the  1957  Community  College  Art. 
The  pid)lic  junior  colleges  that  existed  before  1957 
had  been  strictly  local  entities,  paid  for  and  gov- 
erned on  a  local  basis.  In  1957.  authority  o\er  their 
affairs  was  taken  from  the  local  boards  of  educa- 
tion and  divided  between  the  State  Board  of  Higher 
Ediu^ation  (later  abohshed )  and  the  local  boards  of 
trustees.  This  organization  also  mirrors  a  division 
that  characterizes  the  governance  of  the  public 
schools.  There  the  State  Board  of  Education  (and 
the  De|»artmefit  of  Public  Instruction  under  the 
su|>crintendent  of  ])id)lic  instruction)  sets  broad 
jiatteins  of  control,  and  the  local  boards  of  ediua- 
tion  im|ilcincnt  the  state  policies  at  the  r'ountv  lu- 
city  level.'" 

^^  ithin  both  the  community  college  system  and 
the  |ud)lic  school  system,  it  is  not  always  clear 
where  the  boundary  is  drawn  between  state  jxiwer 
and  local  power.  In  the  recent  contro\t'rsy  between 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  several  local 
school  boards  over  contracts  to  permit  the  showing 
of  the  couHiicrcial  news  o|icration  Channel  One  in 
school,  the  issue  is  whether  the  state  board  has  the 
power  to  order  local  units  not  to  ]>ermit  the  tele- 
casts." No  similar,  clear-cut  issue  has  di\ide(l  the 
state  community  college  board  and  local  boards  of 
trustees  vet.  but  the  principles  woidd  be  quite  simi- 
lar. Although  the  outcome  of  the  Channel  One  con- 
tro\ersv  will  likelv  clarify  state-local  relations  in 
the  governance  of  the  pid)lic  schools,  it  is  not 
likely  to  llro^  ide  similar  clarity  with  respect  to  rela- 
tions within  the  comnuuiitv  college  system.  Tiicre 
is  a  fiMidamental  difference  between  the  pidilic 
school  and  comnninitv  college  systems.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  is  established  in  the  state 
con>titution.  and  the  constitution  empowers  it  to 
"mak<'  all  necdetl  rules  and  regidations  [for  the 
public  scho(ds].  sidjject  to  laws  enacted  by  the 
General  Assembly.'""  The  State  Board  of  Connnu- 
nity  Colleges,  on  the  other  hand,  is  strictly  a  crea- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly.  Nonetheless,  a 
detiiiiti\e  outcome  in  the  Channel  One  controversy 


will  likely  set  the  tone  for  resolution  of  similar 
state-local  power  questions  within  the  communitv 
college  system. 

Paying  for  the  System 

The  state  and  the  comities  served  hv  a  connnu- 
nity  college  share  the  duty  of  paving  for  the  college. 
By  statute,  the  state  pays  for  salaries  and  other 
costs  of  administration,  instructional  services,  and 
support  services  (called  current  operations  ex- 
penses): pays  for  furniture,  equipment,  librarv 
books:  and.  when  the  ap|)ro|iriations  arc  made  hv 
the  General  Assendih. .  pro\  ides  matching  funds  (to 
be  paired  with  local  funds)  to  buy  land  and  to 
construct  buildings  (collectively  called  the  plant 
fund).'^"  The  counties  served  hv  community  colleges 
must  pay  for  maintenance  and  repairs  to  buildings 
and  C(pii|iment.  rent,  utilities,  costs  of  custodians, 
insurance,  and  legal  fees.  In  addition,  acquisition 
of  land,  erection  and  alterations  of  buildings,  pur- 
chase and  maintenance  of  veliicles.  and  mainte- 
nance of  grounds  are  local  responsiliilities."'  The 
state  has.  since  1959.  spent  more  than  .S200  million 
on  construction  in  the  system  in  addition  to  money 


spent  li\   the  counties. 


FuU-tiiue  equivalent 

The  General  Assembly  apjiropriates  funds  for 
the  system  and  distributes  them  through  the  De- 
partment of  Community  Colleges  to  the  colleges. 
How  does  the  General  Assembly  deterinine  the 
amount  to  be  appropriated,  and  how  does  the  de- 
partment determine  the  allocation  to  each  college? 

The  key  is  the  ETE. 

An  ETE  is  a  statistical  picture  of  a  ""typical"  stu- 
dent. This  liy|iotlietical  student  spends  sixteen  hours 
in  class  each  week  lor  an  eleven-week  quarter',  total- 
ling 176  hours  per  quarter  and  704  hours  for  a  full 
school  year.  Two  students  who  attend  eight  hours 
each  over  the  fortv-foiir  weeks  of  the  school  year 
togetiicr  count  as  one  ETE.  If  a  college  could  ()lf<'r- 
a  one-hour  course  that  was  attended  by  704  jicople. 
that  crowd  together  would  generate  one  ETE. 

(  aiculatirig  ETEs  is  not  as  simjile  as  it  sounds, 
however.  The  community  college  system's  open-door 
pohcy  makes  counting  stutlents  difficult.  To  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  typical  in  noncomprehensive. 
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selective  colleges,  students  drop  courses  before  the 
end  of  a  term.  The  system  has  solved  this  problem 
with  the  "20  percent  report  date."  On  the  date  that 
a  class  has  met  one  fifth  of  the  times  that  it  will  meet 
for  the  quarter,  the  instructor  counts  the  students 
who  have  not  withdrawn  or  been  dropped  from  the 
course  and  who  have  attended  at  least  once.  That 
number  multiplied  bv  the  number  of  hours  the  class 
meets  is  the  figure  used  to  calculate  the  course's 
contribution  to  the  schooFs  FTE  total.'" 

Once  the  school's  FTE  grand  total  is  calculated, 
the  budgeting  process  begins.  First,  the  State  Board 
of  Community  Colleges  calculates  the  FTE  total  for 
aU  colleges  in  the  svstem  and  presents  that  total  to 
the  General  Assembly  with  a  request  for  a  certain 
amount  of  money  per  FTE  as  the  state's  appropria- 
tion for  operating  expenses.^''  In  1989  the  General 
Assemidy  decided  to  base  the  appro|)riation  on  ei- 
ther the  preceding  year's  FTE  or  the  average  of  the 
preceding  two  vears.  whichever  is  higher,  to  avoid 
a  harsh  budget  cut  wiien  svstemwide  enrollment 
falls.  In  the  spring  of  each  year,  the  state  board 
notifies  each  college  of  the  FTE  expectation  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  and  the  college's  corresponding 
state  appropriation. 

Meanwhile,  each  college's  board  of  trustees  makes 
a  budget  request  to  the  local  itoard  of  coiuity  com- 
missioners, and  the  county  commissioners  make 
their  appropriation  to  cover  the  county's  responsi- 
bilities. On  average,  about  12  percent  of  operating 
expenses  are  paid  from  local  money  (about  nine 
tenths  of  which  goes  for  utiUties  and  custodial  and 
maintenance  workers'  salaries),  and  the  remainder 
conies  from  state  funds.  (If  the  commissioners  fail 
or  refuse  to  provide  the  recjuired  financial  support, 
the  state  board  may  withdraw  all  state  support,  in 
effect  shutting  down  the  college.  )*"  The  trustees  then 
submit  their  budget  to  the  state  board  for  approval. 
Because  the  state  has  provided  an  appropriations 
estimate  and  because  the  school  follows  a  mandated 
accounting  and  biulgeting  system,  approval  usually 
follows  quickly. 

Problems  witli  the  FTE 

In  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  making  the  FTE 
reflect  actual  enrollment,  in  practice  it  has  led  to  a 
numiier  of  pr(ddcms.  Some  instructors  have  re- 
ported fictitious  students  for  purposes  of  in<reasing 


the  FTE  in  the  course  and  fraudulently  extorting 
money  for  instructor  salaries.  In  aU  instances,  it  is 
in  the  school's  interest  to  have  high  FTE  figures  to 
maximize  its  allocation  of  state  appropriations, 
creating  a  temptation  to  count  students  who  should 
not  be  counted,  or  to  offer  courses  that  will  attract 
FTEs  but  will  not  benefit  stiulents  or  the  commu- 
nitv  as  much  as  other  courses  would.  To  address  the 
latter  problem,  the  state  board  has  limited  the  types 
of  courses  that  coiuit  for  budgetary  FTE  purposes 
to  exclude  certain  "community  service"  types,  such 
as  basket  weaving.  Auditors  from  the  Department 
of  Communitv  Colleges  check  regularly  for  fraudu- 
lent or  erroneous  FTE  reporting. 

But  even  on  a  theoretical  level,  the  FTE  is  prob- 
lematical. It  costs  more  to  teach  a  nursing  student 
than  to  teach  a  mathematics  student,  for  example, 
but  each  student  contributes  exactlv  the  same  to 
the  FTE.  hour-for-hour,  and  draws  the  same  allo- 
cation from  the  state.  A  college  might  find  it  too 
expensive  to  add  a  new  section  of  nursing  students 
because  the  cost  of  teaching  them  is  too  high 
compared  with  the  state  allocation  that  will  follow 
them.  In  addition,  some  students,  by  the  nature  of 
the  sidsject  matter  involved,  are  simply  in  class 
longer  than  students  in  other  courses.  They  there- 
fore contribute  disjiroportionatelv  to  FTE.  An  auto- 
mobile mechanics  student  who  must  work  with  the 
cars  in  the  school's  garage,  for  example,  may  be  in 
class  significantly  longer  than  a  student  who  can  do 
more  of  the  work  independently  in  the  library  or 
awav  from  school.  The  dej)artment  is  considering 
wavs  of  addressing  these  problems,  such  as  weight- 
ing different  course  hours  sc]>aiately.  As  it  is  now, 
each  school  determines  what  com-ses  it  will  teach 
and  its  own  l>alance  of  high-cost  and  high-yield 
courses.    ♦♦♦ 
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Throughout  the  history  of  education,  there  have 
been  those  students  who  excelled  or  at  least  met  the 
requirements  for  high  school  graduation,  and  there 
have  alwavs  been  those  who.  for  whatever  reasons. 
did  not  make  it  throu';h  the  system.  But  within  the 
last  several  years,  we  have  begun  to  hear  nuicb 
about  this  latter  group,  the  "at-risk"  students.  Tiie 
cries  about  at-risk  students  seemed  to  start  with  the 
report  .4  iSation  at  Risk:  The  Imperative  for  Educa- 
tion Reform  pubhshed  in  1983.'  Since  this  landmark 
])ublication.  there  have  been  endless  (iocuments  all 
dealing  with  the  same  subject.  Now  educators  ap- 
parently are  faced  with  the  ]>r(>lileni  of  how  to  deal 
with  a  large  at-risk  |)opulation.  The  jiurposes  of  this 
article  are  to  explore  the  reasons  behind  the  prol>- 
lem.  to  show  how  the  nation  is  still  at  risk,  and  to 
indicate  whv  coninninitv  colleges  are  in  a  pivotal 
position  to  make  positive  changes  to  alleviate  the 
situation. 

Contributing  Factors 

The  problem  of  at-risk  students  had  existed  in 
the  United  States  for  many  years.  But  the  Supreme 
Court's  19.57  ruling  in  Broun  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, which  held  that  segregation  on  the  basis  of  race 
was  unconstitutional.   Iielped  heighten  our  aware- 
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ness  of  it.  As  Brown  opened  up  more  educational 
opportunities  and  jobs  for  minorities,  the  number 
of  at-risk  students  increased,  and  the  jiroblem 
became  more  visible.  For  exani|)le.  scores  on  the 
Scholastic  A|)titude  Test  (SAT),  widely  perceived  as 
the  primaiN  indicator  of  how  well  schools  are  per- 
forming, bottomed  out  in  1980  at  a  mean  score  of 
890  (on  a  scale  of  400  to  1600) — a  4-point  drop  from 
the  previous  year  that  marked  the  end  of  a  90-point 
catastrophic  drop  over  two  decades.  The  |irecipi- 
toiis  drop  began  with  demographics  of  opportunit\  . 
and  the  nation  has  simpK   never  recoMMcd. 

Follo\Ning  recognition  of  the  ])roblem  and  its 
extent,  public  schools,  conununitv  colleges,  and 
other  agencies  involved  in  providing  literacy  educa- 
tion began  to  take  steps  to  correct  it.  However,  the 
long  way  back  was  and  is  not  easy.  SAT  scores 
began  to  climlt  in  1982  and  continued  t(t  (dimb  until 
1988.  when  they  fell  a  modest  2  points  to  a  904 
average.  In  more  than  a  dec  ade.  however,  the  coun- 
try has  made  a  gain  of  only  14  points  on  the  SAT. 
and  even  that  slow  progress  went  into  an  absolute 
reverse  in  1988.  As  former  Secretary  of  Education 
Wilham  .1.  Benn.tt  stated  in  April.  1988.  -[Tjhe 
absolute  level  at  which  our  improvements  are  tak- 
ing place  is  unacceptabh  low."-  The  liottom  line  is 
that  the  nation  is  still  at  risk,  and  the  problem  is  not 
likely  to  correct  itself  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First,  the  demograjjhics  of  the  work  force  are 
being  affected  by  an  aging  population  that  lessens 
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the  availability  of  a  worker  pool  to  fill  entry-level 
and  mid-level  positions.  Between  1980  and  2()()(). 
the  niiniher  of  people  in  the  fifteen-to-lhirty  age 
hraikel.  who  snpplv  most  of  the  personnel  for  en- 
try-level jol)s.  will  deerease  by  10  |)ercent.  The 
number  in  the  thirtv-lo-fortv-nine  ape  bracket  will 
increase  bv  10  [jereenl:  bill  these  p<'ople  usually  are 
iinsuited  for  or  unwilling  to  work  in  entry-lcM'l 
positions.  Thus,  while  the  pool  of  workers  for  en- 
try-level positions  will  be  declining,  the  number  of 
vacancies  will  be  increasing. 

Second,  the  nature  of  work  is  changing.  The 
complexitv  of  work  is  eliminating  many  jobs  for  the 
unskilled  and  creating  jobs  for  those  with  technical 
skills.  A  large  majority  of  positions  in  all  j(d) 
classifications  wdll  require  some  form  of  |)ostsecond- 
ary  education  for  entry-level  work  by  199.5.  How- 
ever, while  the  number  of  workers  available  to  fill 
those  positions  is  decieasing.  the  percentage  who 
lack  basic  literacy  skills,  much  less  some  form  of 
higher  education,  is  acliialiv  increasing. 

Third,  in  the  past  when  one  was  educated  or 
trained,  it  was  assumed  that  one  was  educated  or 
trained  for  life.  This  is  no  longer  the  case.  The 
accelerating  obsolescence  of  skills  is  creating  a  whole 
new  dimension  of  challenge.  It  has  become  neces- 
sary to  be  retrained  frequently  to  slay  in  step  with 
ever-changing  conditions  in  the  workplace.  Entire 
categories  of  jobs  are  changing  faster  than  the 
working  life-span  of  an  individual. 

Fourth,  the  schools'  clientele  has  changed  dras- 
ticalK  .  Ihe  stutlents  to  be  served  will  have  higher 
percentages  of  blacks.  Hispanics.  and  members  of 
other  minoritv  groups.  Typically,  they  will  be  prod- 
ucts of  inadequate  secondary  schools  and  racial 
prejudice.  Consec[uentlv.  their  academic  back- 
grounils  will  be  weak.  The  [lopulation  also  v\ill  in- 
clude many  children  ol  lii'(d<eii  and  single-parent 
homes.  For  various  social  and  ps\  clndogical  rea- 
sons, these  potential  students  are  often  unprejiared 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  secondary  or  ]»ostsecond- 
ary  education. 

Fifth,  the  cost  of  any  kind  of  higher  ediuation 
has  far  outstrip])ed  the  cost  of  living,  and  it  quickly 
is  l)ecoming  prohibitive  for  lower-income  stiulents. 
One  indicator  of  this  trend  is  the  steadv  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  loans  relative  to  total  student 
financial  aid.  As  late  as  1980.  loans  accounted  for 
only   40   percent   oi    all   student   support.    But   by 


1984  this  |)ercentage  had  increased  to  about  53 
percent,  and  it  continues  to  rise.  In  addition,  the 
anticipated  decline  of  federal  financial  aid  can  onlv 
exacerbate  the  problem.  A  person  who  is  poorly 
prepared.  ]ioorly  motivated,  and  faced  with  the 
rapid  obsolescence  of  skills  and  no  or  inatletpiate 
funds  to  |purchase  an  increasingly  costly  educa- 
tion has  evcr\  reason  to  fail  or  not  e\en  make  the 
effort. 

How  Coniimmity  Colleges 
Can  Help 

Community  colleges  are  in  a  pivotal  position  to 
do  something  about  the  at-risk  situation  for  several 
reasons.  First,  as  intermediaries  between  second- 
ary schools  and  four-year  colleges,  they  are  ex- 
|)ected  to  be  key  players  in  solving  the  problem. 
Harold  L.  Ilodgkinson  observes  that  American 
education  is  "all  one  system."  from  kindergarten 
through  graduate  school:  actions  taken  in  any  sec- 
tor of  the  system  re(piire  adjustments  in  the  other 
areas.'  Moreover,  as  Burton  R.  Clark  points  out, 
the  practice  of  promoting  ill-jtrepared  students  for 
reasons  of  social  adjustment  automatically  creates 
a  need  for  remediation  at  the  next  giadi'  level.'  In 
most  instances,  that  need  is  not  met  by  the  pidjlic 
schools,  and  the  proliferation  of  remedial  programs 
at  the  college  level  offers  no  incentive  to  deal  with 
the  jiroblem  at  a  lower  level.  However,  universities 
have  de|dored  the  continued  need  to  do  remedial 
work.  As  early  as  1982  the  Washington  State  Coun- 
cil for  Fostsecondarv  Elducation  expressed  concern 
over  this  situation: 

\\  ith  substantial  nuniliers  (if  students  ((lining  to 
cdllegc  academically  unprepared,  the  costs  of 
remediation  arc  high  in  terms  of  time,  energy,  and 
money.  The  teaching  of  remedial  courses  already 
may  have  altered  the  character  of  maii\  (if  \\  ash- 
ington's  cdlleges  and  universities,  placing  lliem  in 
the  dual  role  (if  liigli  scIkkiIs  and  institntidus  of 
higher  education.  ...  In  the  face  of  the  need  for 
coUege  facidty  and  administrators  to  direct  institu- 
tional resdurces  td  responsihilities  of  higher  prinr- 
ity.  the  growth  and  availaliility  df  remedial  services 
must  lie  scrutinized  and  curtailed.^ 

If  universities  are  increasingly  unwilling  to  per- 
form this  necessary  task,  and  if  the  public  schools 
are  no  more  successful  in  the  future  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past  in  dealing  with  the  problem,  the 
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finger  of  responsibility  points  directly  at  the  com- 
munitv  college  system.  Confining  postsecondary 
remediation  to  community  colleges  is  highly  consist- 
ent with  the  system's  ideals  of  access  and  excel- 
lence. More  than  half  of  our  nation's  entering  fresh- 
men attend  a  two-year  institution.  Most  minority 
students  who  seek  access  to  higher  education  do  so 
through  community  colleges,  and  the  system's 
flexible  [)rogranis  have  given  the  over-twenty-five 
population  a  second  chance  at  higher  learning. 
Moreover,  community  colleges  are  in  an  ideal  posi- 
tion to  provide  guidance  to  the  nation's  public 
schools  and  to  engage  in  meaningful  dialogue  with 
the  universities.*' 

Second,  the  General  Assembly,  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  individual  communities  are  pres- 
suring community  colleges  to  do  a  better  job  in 
hnking  their  curricula,  organizational  structure, 
and  personnel  with  secondary  education.  This  link- 
age, known  as  articulation  in  the  education  coinniu- 
nitv.  involves  manv  kinds  of  joint  |)rograms.  One 
program  that  receives  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  by 
federal  and  state  interest  groups  is  the  Tech  Prep 
program.  Manv.  if  not  most,  of  the  high  school 
dropouts  are  from  the  high  school  general  educa- 
tion population — those  students  who  are  in  neither 
the  college  j)reparatory  nor  the  vocational  curricu- 
lum. The  Tech  Prep  program  is  directed  at  these  at- 
risk  students,  and  its  major  goal  is  to  prepare  them 
for  sophisticated  technical  j)rograms  in  commiinitv 
colleges. 

Third,  community  colleges  have  made  teaching  a 
priority  and  have  been  recognized  as  excellent  teach- 
ing institutions.  For  this  reason,  they  may  be  able  to 
assist  four-year  colleges  and  universities  as  they 
look  for  ways  to  strengthen  their  teacher-training 
programs.  The  weakest  students  often  need  the  best 
teachers,  and  community  college  instructors  have 
had  to  excel  at  teaching  because  their  students  have 
such  a  broad  range  of  abilities  and  backgroiuids.  As 
the  demographics  of  student  popidations  continue 
to  change,  future  teachers  will  be  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion. They  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  profes- 
sionalism and  a  sensitivity  to  demographics  hereto- 
fore unknown,  they  will  have  to  be  the  most  tal- 
ented and  dedicated  individuals  the  nation  can 
produce,  and  tliev  will  need  the  best  training  avail- 
able. Hut  universities  are  not  in  a  position  to  ])ro- 
duce  teachers  like  these  because  their  schools  of 


education  often  lack  the  prestige  to  attract  the  best 
students. 

Furthermore,  universities  are  not  the  best  mod- 
els of  teaching  excellence.  University  faculties  are 
employed  departmentallv  and  are  rewarded  for 
activities  that  the  deitartnient  values.  Criteria  for 
advancement  focus  on  traditional,  disciplinary 
research  that  leads  to  publication,  not  on  inter- 
departmental cooperation,  articulation,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  teach.  This  system  of  values  and  rewards 
hinders  a  university's  ability  not  only  to  train  stu- 
dents to  be  excellent  teachers  but  also  to  provide 
(piality  teaching  to  all  of  its  students.  LInless  univer- 
sities modify  their  values  and  become  more  respon- 
sive to  the  changing  clientele,  they  will  face  the 
spector  of  decline.'  And  the  system  of  values  and 
rewards  used  by  community  colleges  could  point 
the  way  to  teaching  excellence. 

Indeed,  the  nation  is  still  at  risk.  Community 
colleges  cannot  attack  this  problem  alone,  but  they 
can  inukc  |iositive  contributions  toward  solving  it. 
W  ith  their  special  strengths  and  their  position  in 
the  educational  system,  community  colleges  stand 
as  the  natural  catalyst  to  marshal  the  resources 
needed  to  save  a  nation  at  risk.   ♦♦* 
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A  Vision 

for  the  Future: 

Community  Colleges 

Prepare  for  the  Next 

Quarter  Century 


Joseph  W.  Grinisley 


We  are  now  engagetl  in  another  great  economic 
transition  brought  about  by  the  information  age  and 
characterized  by  global  competition.  To  meet  this 
challenge  and  to  take  stock  of  the  community  college 
system's  first  twenty-five  years,  the  State  Board  of 
Communitv  Colleges  created  the  Commission  on  the 
Future  of  the  Morth  Carolina  Comtiuinitv  College 
System  in  1987  to  develop  recommendations  for 
carrying  the  founding  \ision  forward  into  the  next 
((uarter  century.  In  its  investigations  the  commission 
heard  from  a  large  and  diverse  audience  and  found 
that  the  system's  ability  to  contribute  to  economic 
development  was  at  risk.  The  tremendous  ga])  in  lost 
|iurchaslng  power  in  the  198()s  due  to  inflation  and 
underfunding  had  made  the  system  unable  to  deal 
with  the  rapid  economic  and  sociological  changes  in 
the  state.  Many  colleges  coidd  not  start  up  new  j)ro- 
grams  demanded  for  local  industries  and  chentele. 

The  commission's  final  rejtort  presented  thirty- 
three  recommendations  empliasizing  the  system's 


The  author  is  president  of  Rirhmonil  Comminiitx 
College. 


important  role  in  economic  development.'  It  called 
on  the  state  of  North  Carohna  to  equip  the  commu- 
nity college  system  to  meet  its  imposing  agenda, 
concluding  that  "if  we  are  to  keep  our  competitive 
edge  for  economic  and  educational  progress,  we 
must  invest  now.  Every  day  we  delay  we  take  a  step 
backwards."  The  commission  proposed  that  its  rec- 
ommendations be  phased  in  oyer  a  six-year  jieriod 
beginning  in  1989.  The  |)roposed  schedule  of  fund- 
ing woidd  infuse  the  system  with  .S13.5  million.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  the  system's  annual  per-student 
expenditures  would  be  increased  to  the  current  na- 
tional median  for  two-year  colleges,  adjusted  for 
inflation.  However,  the  1989  General  Assembly 
made  only  a  -SIO  miUion  biennial  commitment  to  this 
agenda,  compared  wth  the  commission's  recommen- 
dation of  .947. ,5  million. 

Six  Fiuidaiiiental  Charges 

In  atldition  to  the  major  recommendations,  the 
commission  urged  the  system  and  its  colleges  to  take 
on  six  fundamental  charges: 
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1)  To  provide  everv  community  college  student 
access  to  ([ualitv  teaching  and  academic  sup- 
port services.  The  continuing  challenge  of  the 
open-door  |>oIicv  wUl  require  an  even  stronger 
facultv.  hetter  methods,  more  outreach  and 
counseling,  and  increased  efforts  to  reduce 
harriers  to  receiving  an  education. 

2)  To  eslahlish  effective  mechanisms  to  promote 
accountahilitv  and  increased  flexibility  in 
funding.  The  commission  recognized  that 
(jualit\  education  would  lie  achieved  best  by 
increased  flexibility  in  funding  fornndas.  The 
indi\iduaUtv  of  each  locaUy  responsive  institu- 
tion, based  on  local  strategic  planning,  should 
be  considered  in  a  new  method  of  funding. 

3)  To  provide  opportunities  for  all  adult  Xortli 
Carolinians  to  master  the  basic  critical-think- 
ing skills  demanded  in  a  complex  and  competi- 
tive economv.  The  commission  recognized  the 
importance  of  literaev  and  basic  skills  to  a 
world-class  work  force.  It  urged  expanded 
efforts  and  increased  funding  to  support  inno- 
vative teaching  methods  to  "save"  the  large 
niunber  of  adults  lacking  basic  skills. 

4)  To  help  business  and  industrv  ada|>t  to  tech- 
nological change  and  promote  small-business 
development  throughout  the  state.  The  com- 
mission found  that  industries  and  small 
businesses  are  not  implementing  manv  new 
technologies.  It  recommended  ex])anding  the 
]trogram  for  state-funded  small  business 
centers  to  each  college  and  mounting  new 
efforts  to  pass  on  technological  change  to  local 
industries. 

5)  To  build  strong  partnerships  with  the  public 
schools  and  the  state's  universities  to  establish 
a  comprehensi\  e  education  svstem  in  North 
Carolina.  It  urged  comnuinitv  colleges  to  de- 
velop cooperative  programs  with  high  schools 
to  reach  dropouts  and  to  link  high  school  and 
community  coUege  curricula  in  technical  and 
vocational  fields.  It  also  recommended 
strengthened  efforts  to  facilitate  college  trans- 
fer  to  four-vear  institutions. 

6)  To  develop  strong  leadership  for  the  system 
and  its  colleges.  The  cormnunitv  coUege  system 
should  establish  a  governance  and  manage- 
ment structure  that  clearly  delineates  respon- 
sibilities between  the  state  and  local  boards.  It 


also  urged  that  college  presidents  and  admin- 
istrators have  access  to  a  comprehensive  pro- 
fessional education  network. 

The  Teeli  Prep  Response 

The  commissions  fifth  charge,  which  rectmi- 
mended  closer  cooperation  with  pubhc  schools  and 
senior  colleges,  came  in  response  to  a  recognition 
that  too  many  poorlv  prepared  students  were  enter- 
ing both  two-  and  four-vear  colleges.  Cooperative 
efforts,  known  as  articulation,  have  taken  on  a  new 
sense  of  urgenc)  in  the  1990s  as  more  stiulents  are 
enrolling  in  two-year  technical  (associate  in  apphed 
science)  progi-ams  yet  lack  adequate  academic  prep- 
aration for  them.  Research  by  Dr.  Dale  Parnell. 
[)resident  of  the  American  Association  of  Commu- 
nity and  Junior  Colleges,  found  that  the  majoritv  of 
high  school  dropouts  come  from  the  segment  of 
students  who  lia\e  little  focus  on  careers  and  who. 
therefore,  take  a  program  that  is  less-demanding 
than  the  college  prep  course  of  study."  For  these 
stiulents.  Dr.  Parnell  recommends  a  tech  prep  pro- 
gram, an  articulated  c(uirse  of  studv  that  begins 
in  the  high  school  and  continues  into  communitv 
college. 

In  1986  Richmond  Communitv  College  and 
Richmond  County  schools  instituted  a  new  model 
of  a  4  +  2  Tech  Prep  program.  Stiulents  enter  the 
program  in  the  ninth  grade  and  register  for  one  of 
three  courses  of  studv:  college  prep,  tech  prep,  or 
general  academic/vocational.  The  tech  prej)  curri- 
culum requires  comjiletion  of  Algebra  II  and  the 
use  of  state-adopted  textbooks  for  the  grade  level 
in  all  academic  courses  (gi-ade  level  courses),  plus 
upgraded  vocational  courses  that  include  mathe- 
matics and  science  principles  as  well  as  computing 
applications. 

The  Richmond  County  experience  has  proven 
successful.  After  three  vears.  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  scores  have  risen  46  points,  while  the  dropout 
rate  has  decreased  from  7.8  to  4.8  percent  per 
grade.  Algebra  I  end-of-course  test  scores  also  have 
risen,  while  the  number  of  students  taking  the 
course  has  increased  from  47  to  75  percent  of  the 
student  bodv.  Because  of  this  success,  the  program 
has  been  implemented  in  seven  additional  high 
schools  and  three  other  community  colleges  in  An- 
son. Montgomerv.  Moore,  and  Scotland  counties. 
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The  4  +  2  Tech  Prep  model  also  is  heing  expanded  e 

throughout  the  state  with  financial  support  from  „ 

the  North  Carolina  Rural  Economic  Development  i 
Center. 

The  Challenge 

The  community  college  system  has  been  consid- 
ered the  special  ingredient  that  made  North  Caro- 
lina an  attractive  industrial  location  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  Through  the  community  colleges 
the  state  has  provided  hundreds  of  thousanils  of  new 
industrial  employees  with  free  training  in  jiroduc- 
tion  tasks.  But  the  significant  loss  of  purchasing 
power  during  the  198()s  has  eroded  the  readiness  of 
the  system  to  respond  to  economic  opportunities  and 
educational  challenges.  Many  states  have  caught  up 
and  now  offer  similar  or  hetter  inducements.  In 
addition,  many  new  industries  arc  now  locating  in 
urban  areas  and  on  interstate  corridors  because  of 
the  greater  potential  of  a  prepared  labor  force.  The 
possibility  that  in  the  1990s  all  areas  of  North  Caro- 
lina may  not  be  able  to  compete  well  for  new  in- 
dustry worries  those  regions  served  by  small  rural 
colleges. 

The  community  college  system  stands  at  a  critical 
crossroads.  Seldom  has  the  challenge  of  teaching, 
both  in  academic  and  in  technical  programs,  been 
more  intense.  And  never  in  the  history  of  the  com- 
munity college  system  has  the  system  failed  to 
deliver.  Nevertheless,  nagging  questions  remain:  Ill- 
funded  for  a  decade,  will  the  system  receive  the  com- 
niilment  of  ri'soui'ccs  from  the  state  necessary  to 
meet  these  challenges'.''  \\  ill  the  colleges  respond  with 
the  necessary  leadership?  \X  hat  is  the  states  com- 
mitment to  a  world-class  work  force?  What  is  its 
commitment  to  ecjual  opportunity  for  all  of  its  citi- 
zens? Whatever  the  answers,  the  community  college 
system  will  play  a  major  role  in  rnccting  these 
challenges.   *l* 


Notes 

1.  ('onimission  on  the  Future  of  the  North  CaroUiia 
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CoUeges.  1985). 


A  growinj;  number  of  students  are  entering  two-year  technical  curricula  like 
Klectronics  Engineering  Technology.  Graduates  find  niiddle-nianagenient  posi- 
tion* in  industries  and  automated  businesses.  As  use  of  robotics  increases  in 
industry,  so  will  the  demand  for  technicians  nilh  electronics  or  mechanical  engi- 
neeriiif;  backgrounds. 


Various  conununity  colleges  across  the  stale  offer  one-year  Macliinist 
and  two-year  Tool  and  Die  curricnia.  but  although  there  is  a  shortage 
of  machinists  and  nu'tal  workers  in  the  work  force,  community  col- 
tcires  arc  fiiidin<>;  it  hard  to  attract  studcnl^  into  this  field. 


Work-Force  Preparedness: 

Business  Leaders  Evaluate 

Our  Student  Body's 

Forgotten  Half 


Michael  L.  Vasii  and  v^jidy  Frazier 


The  fact  that  North  Carolina  ranked  last  among 
the  fifty  states  in  the  Scholastic  Ajititude  Test  (SAT) 
is  a  serious  indictment  of  our  educational  system. 
However,  this  statistic  reflects  the  ]ierformancc  old) 
of  the  .tT  percent  of  high  school  students  |danning  to 
enter  college.  \^  hat  al)out  the  otiier  4.3  percent  who 
did  not  take  the  SAT.  the  "forgotten  hah"  of  stu- 
dents? These  students  represent  a  segment  that  is 
fundamental  to  the  continued  economic  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  state.  What  performance  measure 
tells  us  whether  thev  are  adequately  prepared  to 
enter  the  lahor  force  upon  high  school  graduation'.' 

Tliis  article  reports  selected  findings  of  a  state- 
wide research  project  directed  at  this  dimension  of 
the  state's  "education  issue."  the  relationshi])  of 
education  to  work-force  preparedness  and  economic 
development.  \^  hereas  the  recent  SAT  rankings 
|iro\idc  us  with  a  performance  measure  of  how 
well  our  schools  are  preparing  students  for  college 
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entrance,  this  study  provides  another  perspective 
on  the  education  issue  hy  supply  ing  information  on 
how  well  our  schools  prepare  students  not  liound 
for  college. 

During  the  spring  of  1988.  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Administrations  Office  of  Pohcy 
and  Planning,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Economic  and  Community  Development's  Divi- 
sion of  Employment  and  Training  and  the  North 
Carolina  Business  Committee  for  Education,  con- 
ducted a  scientific  sampling  of  North  Carolina 
emplovers  listed  in  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
missions  data  base.'  The  business  and  industry 
leaders  in  our  sample  were  asked  to  evaluate  North 
Carohna  high  school,  community  coUege,  and  uni- 
versity graduates  in  terms  of  a  variety  of  dimen- 
sions related  to  work-force  preparedness.  They  rated 
students  on  such  specific  skills  as  reading,  writing, 
mathematics,  thinking,  and  comnuMii<ation.  Our 
(|uestionnaire  also  j)robed  emplovers  about  the 
problems  they  have  in  finding  quahfied  apphcants 
for  jobs.  Finally,  we  asked  our  res])ondents  their 
|)erceptions  of  the  emerging  "skills  gap,"  that  is,  the 
ga]i  between  what  employers  expect  and  what  work- 
ers bring  to  the  work|ilace. 
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Table  1 

Skills  of  Applicants  for  Enlry-Levt'i  J<)l)s 

Requiring  a  High  School  Diploma 


Skill 


Reading 

\^  riling 

Math 

Thinking'' 

Communication 


Inadequate 

Uncertain 

Adequate 

32.1% 

14.0% 

53.9% 

51.8 

17.6 

30.6 

48.2 

28.1 

23.7 

40.0 

30.9 

29.2 

51.2 

15.5 

33.3 

Source:  1989  North  CaroUna  Business  and  Industry  Survey. 

Ao/c:  The  exact  wording  of  the  question  wa.s.  "Reflecting  upon  tiie  apj)Hi-arUs  you  get 
for  entrv-level  jobs  tliat  require  a  high  schtu)!  diploma,  please  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  these  apphcants  have  adequate  reading,  matli.  writing,  conununication.  and 
critical  thinking  skUls"  (n=828). 


For  example,  problem  sohLng. 

For  example,  speaking  anil  listening. 


Table  2 
Stu<lent  Preparedness,  by  Education  Level 


Education  Level 


Prepared 


Uncertain  Unprepared 


High  school 

29.0% 

18.3%^ 

52.7% 

(n=828) 

Community  college 

72.4 

15.8 

11.8 

(n=702) 

L  niversity 

84.1 

10.1 

5.8 

(n=736) 

5owrrc:  1989  North  Carolina  Business  and  Industry  Survey. 

.\ofe:  Respondents  were  asked  whether  they  agreed  or  thsagreed  with  the  following 
statement:  "Overall.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  North  CaroUna  [high  schools/community 
colleges/universities  and  colleges]  regarding  the  preparation  of  students  for  thi*  work 
force." 


Methodology 


The  nature  of  our  research  questions  ami  re- 
source limitations  determined  our  sampling  design. 
Many  of  our  ([uestions.  for  example,  anticipated 
large  expendiUires  on  new  ecpiipment  or  technologv. 
which  had  particular  relevance  for  large  firin.s. 
Therefore  we  elected  to  include  all  of  the  1.71.5  em- 
ployers having  more  than  2.50  employees.  We  then 
selected  a  random  sainijle  of  the  remaining  employ- 
ers havmg  less  than  250.  The  Employment  Security 
Commission  did  a  systematic  ranilom  selection  of 
every  one-hundredth  record  in  this  category. 

This  residted  in  a  total  sample  of  3.081  em|dov- 
ers.   To  reduce  the  total  sample  to  the  2.500  for 


which  we  had  funding,  we  deleted  those  employers 
having  three  or  fewer  employees.  Our  linal  sample 
size  was  2.434.  of  which  100  were  eliminated  be- 
cause of  incorrect  addresses.  C^learly.  this  sampling 
design  allowed  for  greater  precision  for  that  strata 
representing  firms  with  250  or  more  employees. 

Response 

Survey  instruments  were  returned  by  1.150 
employers,  for  a  49  ]jercent  response  rate.  This 
included  32.9  percent  employers  with  fewer  than 
250  employees  and  67.1  percent  employers  with  250 
or  more  employees.  Of  the  total.  13.4  |)ercent  de- 
scribed their  businesses  as  "high  technology  ."  43.9 
percent  said  they  were  "intermediate  technology." 
38.4  percent  said  "low  technology."  and  4.3  percent 
did  not  know  their  level  of  technological  sophistica- 
tion. Moreover,  the  location  of  the  respondents  were 
23.6  percent  from  rural  areas  with  a  population  of 
less  than  10.000.  40.8  percent  from  small  cities  with 
a  population  between  10.000  and  50.000.  and  35.6 
percent  from  urban  areas  with  a  population  greater 
than  50.000. 


Findings 


SkiUs  level 


How  do  emjiloyers  rate  the  skUls  level  of  North 
Carolina  high  school  gi-aduates?  Starting  with  read- 
ing. 53.9  percent  of  respondents  reported  that  the 
applicants  for  jobs  in  their  firms  who  have  a  high 
school  degree  have  adetpiate  reading  skills.  14.0 
l^ercent  were  uncertain  about  those  skills,  and  32.1 
percent  reported  them  as  inadetjuate  (see  Table  I  ). 
It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  this  is  the  only 
skill  of  the  five  that  was  reported  as  adequate  by  a 
simple  majority  of  the  respondents.  In  the  case  of 
wilting,  a  majority  (51.8  percent)  of  respondents 
reported  that  apjilicants"  skills  were  inadequate.  In 
the  case  of  math.  48.2  [tercent  reported  them  as 
inadequate.  28.1  percent  were  uncertain,  and  only 
23.7  percent  said  that  they  were  adequate.  The 
thinking  skills  of  high  school  graduates  for  entry- 
le\el  [)ositions.  which  were  operationally  defined  in 
terms  of  the  ability  to  solve  work-related  problems, 
were  considered  inadetpiate  by  40.0  percent  of 
resjiondents.   KinalK  .  the  majority  (51.2  percent) 
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reported  that  a]iplicants"  eommunieation  skills  were 
inadequate. 

Any  evaluation  of  these  data  is  subject  to  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  interpretation.  However,  one  |(oint 
seems  clear:  this  is  not  a  good  report  card  for  the 
North  Carolina  secondarv  education  svstem. 
Throughout  the  state,  business  and  industry  lead- 
ers regard  the  skills  level  of  entry-level  jolt  a])pli- 
cants  possessing  a  liigh  school  degree  as  low.  In  fact, 
on  average  only  about  30.0  percent  of  the  state's 
business  and  industry  leaders  believe  that  appli- 
cants' writing,  math,  thinking,  and  communication 
skills  are  adequate.  The  remainder  are  cither  un- 
certain or.  by  significant  propoitions,  consider  these 
skills  inadequate.  Moreover,  this  res])ondent  group, 
which  ranges  from  chief  executive  officers  to  per- 
sonnel directors,  is  in  a  unique  position  to  make  this 
particular  tvpe  of  evaluation. 

We  also  asked  business  and  industry  leaders  to 
evaluate  the  woik-force  preparedness  of  students 
according  to  their  level  of  education  (sec  Table  2). 
The  responses  showed  that  there  is  widespread  and 
consistent  agreement  (84.1  percent)  that  the  aver- 
age college  and  university  graduate  is  prepared  for 
the  work  force,  however  the  respondent  defines 
that.  Moreover,  onlv  5.8  percent  of  the  res|(ondents 
disagreed  with  this  statement.  In  the  case  of  gradu- 
ates of  community  colleges,  72.4  percent  of  res|>on- 
dents  agreed  that  the  graduates  were  prepared  for 
the  work  force,  and  only  11.8  percent  disagreed. 

One  way  to  summarize  these  data  is  to  note  that 
there  is  a  descending  degree  of  satisfaction  with 
the  [treparation  of  students  for  the  work  force, 
which  ranges  from  a  very  high  l<'v<'l  of  satisfaction 
with  university  graduates,  to  a  moderately  high 
level  with  the  graduates  of  the  community  college 
system,  and  to  a  markedly  low  level  with  high 
school  graduates.  Moreover,  even  though  each  re- 
spontlent  applied  his  or  her  own  definition  of 
"|)reparation"  to  the  (piestion.  there  was  a  clear 
dilTcrentiation  in  thi'  assessment  of  student  prepa- 
ration, an<l  thai  differentiation  was  related  to  the 
level  of  education. 

Problems  finding;  cjualified  applicants 

The  next  (piestion  we  posed  concerned  ]iroblems 
in  finding  qualified  applicants  for  entr\ -level  |>osi- 
tions  (see  Table  3).  The  number  of  respondents  for 


l\  umber  of 
Employees 


Table  3 

Problems  Finding  Qualified  Applicants 

for  Eiilry-Level  Positions,  by  Size  of  Firm 


Always       Frequently    Sometimes         Never 


100  or  fewer 

(n=270) 
101-2.50 

(n=93) 
More  than  250 

(n=743) 
Total  sample 

(n=l,120)'' 


13.7%  40.4% 

7.6  37.6 

11.0  44.8 

11.3  43.1 


37.4%  8.5% 

.50.5  4.3 

40.2  4.0 

40.4  5.2 


Source:  1989  North  Cantlina  Business  and  Industry  Survey. 

Note:  Th(^  evaii  wnrdinfi  ol"  the  (juestion  was.  "H(tw  often  does  your  company  encoun 
ter  prohleins  finding  qnalijied  applieants  for  entry-level  positions?" 

Includes  responses  eontainiiij;  some  missing  answers. 

[Chi  square  =  1.5.1(1104:  p  <.01.  df  =  6] 


this  question  was  higher  than  for  previous  ques- 
tions because  it  was  ])ut  to  all  employers,  not  just 
those  who  hired  high  school  graduates.  Of  the  total 
sample.  11.3  percent  said  that  they  always  have 
trouble  finding  tpialified  applicants.  43.1  percent 
said  fre(piently.  40.4  percent  said  sometimes,  and 
only  .5.1  ]>ercent  said  never.  Moreover,  there  were 
statistically  significant  differences  between  firms  of 
different  sizes:  a  greater  proportion  of  respondents 
in  larger  firms  (more  than  250  employees)  and  in 
smaller  firms  (less  than  100  employees)  said  that 
they  experience  problems. 

The  widening  skills  gap 

We  also  queried  respondents  on  whether  they 
think  that  there  is  a  widening  skills  gaj).  which  we 
defined  as  a  difference  between  what  employers 
need  and  what  a|(|ilicants  offer  (see  Table  4).  A 
large  majority  of  all  respondents  (69.4  percent) 
perceive  such  a  ga[>  to  be  widening.  Again,  we  see 
statistically  significant  differences  related  to  firm 
size.  Specifically,  72.6  percent  of  respondents  in 
large  firms,  65.9  percent  in  medium-size  firms,  and 
61.3  percent  in  small  firms  reported  that  they  saw 
this  skills  gap  as  widening. 

In  addition,  we  asked  respondents  what  percent- 
age  of  a]>plicants   for  entry-level  positions   were 
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Table  4 

Skills  Gap  between  Enii)bjyers'  !\ee<ls  and  Workers"  Skills, 

hv  Size  of  Finn 


NumlxT  of 
Employees 


Widening 


Uncertain 


Not  Widening 


100  or  fewer 

(n=225) 
101-250 

(n=i)ll 
Moi-e  than  2r)0 

(n=719) 
Total  sample 

(n=1.045)'' 


61.3% 
65.9 
72.6 
69.4 


27.1% 
20.9 
17.2 
19.9 


11.6% 
1.3.2 

10.2 
10.7 


Source:  19o'>  Nortii  Carnlina  Hu^nlt"^>  anil  Irnliistry  Survey. 

A'o/e:  Til*:'  exact  \v<n-ilin<i  of  the  tiuestion  was.  "Due  to  the  pace  of  technolo^iieai 
(levelnjdiirnt.  liiere  is  a  widening  skills  gap  between  employers"  needs  and  the  skills  ob- 
tained 1)V  workers  who  ap|dy  for  their  jobs.  Considering  the  (pialifications  of  most  of 
\()nr  aii])lieants.  do  von  agree,  are  vou  uneertain.  or  do  \<)u  flisagree  with  this 
statement?" 

Inchide"  response'  roiitaLning  sunie  missing  answers. 

[Chi  square  =  12.72.S-W.;  ]i  <  .(11.  df  =  4] 


Table  .5 

Mininniin  Traniinf;  and  Education  Qualifications 

for  Entrv-Level  Positions  in  1989  and  2000 


Rcciuirements 


1989 


None 

Hii;h  school  diploma  or  e([iiivalent 

Some  postsecondary  education 

Two-year  associate  degree 

Four-year  college  degree 

Graduate  degree 

Don't  know 


31.8% 


2.9 
5.6 
0.6 

0.7 


10.4%' 

40.1 

21.7 

7.2 

6.7 

1.3 
12.6 


Soiircf:  1*^89  North  Carolina  Fiusint-ss  and  Industry  Survey. 

Ao/e;  The  exact  worilin^  of  the  ijocstion  was.  "What  are  the  miminum  training  and 
educational  retpiirenients  tor  tnosl  entry-Ie\el  positions  in  voiir  firm?  \^  hat  will  he  the 
minimum  training  and  eflucational  requirements  for  /fio.s7  entr\  -lev  d  [Moitiini^  in  this 
location  by  the  year  20((n?"  (n=l.087). 


liiiiiflred  unfjiialified.  It  is  imjiortant  to  remember 
that  the  mean  does  not  reflect  the  amount  of  vari- 
ance in  the  responses.  More  specifically.  27.7  |per- 
cent  of  the  respondents  reported  finding  ten  or  fewer 
qualified  a|)plicaiits  |ier  one  hundred  interviewed. 
In  a  related  (|iiesti((n.  the  respondents  were  asked 
to  estimate  the  percentage  of  current  employees 
that  had  iiiatlecpiate  basic  skills  to  meet  the  expec- 
tations of  employee  productivity.  The  mean  per- 
centage estimated  was  20.3.3  percent.  In  other  words, 
resjjondents  estimated  that  on  average  twenty  of 
every  one  hundred  workers  thc\  currently  employ 
have  inadetpiate  l)asic  skills.  These  figures  on  appli- 
cants ami  em|)loyees  are  not  out  of  line  with  na- 
tional data  re]K)rted  by  the  American  Society  for 
Training  and  Development,  which  estimates  that  20 
|)ercent  <d  Liiited  States  adults  are  consideretl 
functionally  illiterate." 

Present  and  future  skill  requirements 

Unally.  res])ondents  were  asked  two  separate 
([uestions  regarding  current  educational  refpiire- 
ments  and  whether  those  refpiirements  would  i  hange 
by  the  year  2000  (see  Table  r>}.  Respondents  re- 
ported an  antici|iated  drop  from  31.8  |)ercent  to 
10.4  percent  in  the  ninnber  of  entry-level  jobs  that 
would  icipiire  no  formal  education.  "Phis  mirrors 
national  trends,  which  are  expected  over  the  next 
ten  years  to  produce  a  manufacturing  and  service 
economy  that  will  reipiire  literacy  and  basic  skills 
for  most  j<d)s. '  The  high  school  degree  reqiurement 
also  is  antici]jated  to  dro|»  from  .^2.7  to  40.1  ])ercent 
between  now  and  the  year  2000.  Respondents  pro- 
jected significant  increases  in  the  need  for  some 
postsecondary  education  or  a  two-year  asst)ciate 
degree.  They  reported  nearly  a  300  percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  jobs  that  will  reijuire  the 
latter.  The  categories  for  higher  levels  of  education 
showed  smaller  increases. 


qualified.  In  other  words,  it  thev  iound  ten  (pialified 
applicants  out  of  ea(  h  oiH'  hundred  interviewed, 
the  resulting  percentage  ipialiticd  would  be  10  per- 
cent. The  mean  percentage  for  all  respondents  to  this 
(piestion  (n  =  1.0.^2)  was  28.84  ])ercent.  That  is.  on 
average  respondents  reported  finding  a](])roximately 
twenty-nine  out  of  every  one  hundred  applicants 
qualified  .or.  conversely,  seventy-one  out  of  every  one 


Conclusions 

A  central  theme  in  the  national  research  on  the 
rclationshi|i  between  VNork-forcc  |ire|taredness  and 
economic  pros|(critv  is  the  importance  of  "human 
ca])itar"  in  the  economic  equation.  The  economic 
miracle  that  is  Japan  cannot  be  explained  on  the 
basis   of  superior  natural   resources   or  inherent 
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roniparativt'  advantage.  Indeed,  many  of  the  stud- 
ies that  focus  on  Japanese  "quality  control"  point 
to  a  very  skilled,  educated,  and  motivated  work 
force  as  a  major  factor  in  high-quality  |)ro(hicts. 
The  Japanese  and  all  other  industiial  nations  now 
compete  in  a  glohal  inarkel|(lace  dominated  liy  an 
information  age  ecou(miy.  Technological  change  in 
this  economy  occurs  at  a  verv  fast  pace,  with  the 
time  between  product  conception  and  marketing 
constantly  constricting.  The  ability  of  employees  to 
adapt  to  new  situations  Iiv  creatively  a|)plying  their 
skills  to  a  constantly  changing  set  of  demands  is 
going  to  he  an  important  comj)onent  of  future  eco- 
nomic success. 

The  relevance  for  public  policv  of  these  new 
economic  reaUties  is  clear.  North  Carolina's  future, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  nation,  will  hinge  on  all  stu- 
dents in  the  educational  system.  However,  nuich  of 
it  will  tiepend  on  the  forgotten  half  of  our  student 


population,  those  not  hound  for  college.  These  high 
school  graduates  will  be  the  "human  capital"  on 
whom  we  base  a  major  portion  of  our  economic 
hopes.    'J* 


Notes 
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sion 111  Kinploynicnt  and  rraining,  Dept.  of  Fcononiic 
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2.  .\merican  Society  for  Training  and  Development, 
Training  America:  Learning  to  \i  ork  for  the  21st  Cen- 
tury {  \l,\anilria.  Va.:  1989). 

3.  \\  illiam  B.  Johnston.  IForA-  Force  2000:  \\ ork  and 
Workers  for  the  21st  Cenfi/rv(  Indianapolis.  Ind.:  Hudson 
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Popular  Goveriuiieiit 


Handicap  discrimination  in  employment 
North  Carolina's  Department  of  Cultural  Resources 

The  General  Assembly  and  the  state  budget 

Contracts  binding  the  discretion  of  governing  boards 

The  Governor's  Schools  of  North  Carolina 

Lease-purchase  agreements 

Zero-base  budgeting 


Spending  and  Employment 
in  the  Public  Schools 


Charles  D.  Liner 


Since  1868  the  \orth  Carolina  Constitution  lias 
made  the  General  Assemhly  responsUjle  for  provid- 
in<;  a  '"general  and  uniform"  system  of  puhlir  schools 
for  a  mininuim  term.  Today's  constitution  further 
re(|uires  that  the  pubUc  school  system  must  be  one 
"wlierein  e(]ual  opportunities  shall  he  provided  for 
all  students."'  However,  it  permits  the  General 
Assembly  to  assign  financial  responsibility  to  local 
units  as  it  sees  fit  and  authorizes  local  units  to  sup- 
plement |iubUc  school  programs  provided  by  the 
state  (see  North  Carolina  (Constitution,  page  27). 

The  1868  mandate  for  the  General  Assembly  to 
provide  a  general  and  uniform  ]iublic  school  system 
for  a  minimum  term  is  still  the  basis  for  todays 
system  of  j)ubhc  school  finance.  But  since  1868.  the 
system  devised  to  fulfill  that  mandate  has  changed 
dramatically  because  of  a  fundamental  |>rolilem 
in\(ilved  in  reipiiring  or  allowing  local  units  to 
finance  schools:  differences  in  income  and  tax  base 
cause  local  units  to  vary  greatly  in  the  abUity  of 
their  residents  to  support  schools. - 

The  General  Assembly's  original  response  to  the 
1868  mandate  was  to  assign  to  county  conunission- 
ers  fidl  responsibility  for  financing  the  pulilic  schools 
for  the  minimum  term.  Hut  as  the  states  economy 
became  more  industrial  aTid  urban  during  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  dispari- 
ties in  the  ability  of  local  units  lo  support  schools 
increased,  and  many  local  units  that  remained  rural 
and  industrially  undeveloped  could  nol  siippoit  the 
minimum  term  reipiired  by  the  constitution. 

As  a  result,  the  role  of  the  state  in  financing 
schools   continued    to   increase,    until   in    1933   the 
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state  assumed  responsibility  for  financing  the  oper- 
ating exj>enses  of  the  instructional  program  for  an 
ef[iial  eight-month  term  in  all  schools.  Nevertheless, 
the  proljlem  of  disparities  among  local  units  has 
remained  a  fundamental  problem  because  local  units 
are  responsible  for  building  and  maintaining  school 
facihties  and  because  local  units  have  continued  to 
supplement  state  school  funds. 

In  view  of  the  disparities  in  local  units"  abdity  to 
support  schools,  how  effective  is  North  Carolina's 
public  school  finance  system  in  providing  a  general 
and  uniform  school  system  and  in  ]>royiding  equal 
opportunities  to  all  students?  A  full  answer  to  this 
question  would  require  an  evaluation  of  the  ade- 
quacy and  quality  of  the  educational  program  in 
each  local  unit.  This  woidd  be  a  complex  and  difficult 
undertaking,  because  the  quality  of  schools  and 
their  programs  depends  on  much  more  than  how^ 
much  is  spent  or  how  many  teachers  and  other 
resources  are  available  in  the  schools.  Most  studies 
that  have  addressed  this  question  have  focused 
simply  on  the  existence  of  disparities  in  local  or 
total  spending  per  student  among  the  units.  Sur- 
prisingly, most  of  these  studies  ha\e  not  examined 
the  relationship  between  total  spending  or  em|(loy- 
ment  and  income  or  tax  base  of  the  units,  nor  have 
they  adequately  analyzed  or  explained  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  disj)arities  thev  found. 

Tliis  article  will  examine  how  total  spending  for 
operating  expenses  varies  with  estimated  [)er-ca|>ita 
income  of  school  units  and  how  public  school  em- 
|^lo^Inent  (the  nuiidiers  of  teachers,  leaching  assist- 
ants, other  professionals,  and  administiati^e  and 
support  [lersonnel)  varies  among  units.  Although 
analyzing  spending  and  employment  cannot  reveal 
much  about  the  (jualitv  of  schools,  it  is  a  necessary 
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first  step  in  trying  to  answer  questions  about  uni- 
formity and  ecjualitv.  Vt  e  will  see  that  neither  spend- 
ing nor  employment  is  an  adecpiate  indicator  of 
resources  in  the  public  schools,  particularly  when 
one  considers  the  needs  of  small  school  systems  or 
small  high  schools. 

North  Carolina's 
School  Finance  System 

Between  1868  and  19.31.  the  General  Assembly 
assigned  to  counties  the  responsibility  for  raising 
the  revenues  needed  to  support  schools  for  the 
minimum  term  (which  was  four  months  until  1919, 
when  it  was  increased  to  six  months).  At  the  turn  of 
the  century,  the  state  began  to  assist  local  units 
through  a  regular,  annual  apj)roju-iation.  distrib- 
uted on  a  per-student  basis,  and  through  one  of  the 
nation's  first  equalizing  grant  programs,  which 
distributed  state  funds  to  the  poorer  units  to  help 
them  attain  the  minimum  term.  Despite  these  equal- 
izing grants,  disparities  in  spending  continued  to 
exist  during  the  first  decades  of  this  century  be- 
cause industrialization  and  urbanization  ciintiiuied 
to  occur  uneyenlv  throughout  the  state. 

When  the  Great  Depression  jeopardized  the 
continued  operation  of  the  schools,  the  General 
Assembly  assigned  to  the  state  the  responsibility  for 
financing  the  statewide  system  of  schools  for  the 
minimum  term.  In  1931  the  state  became  respon- 
sible for  paying  the  ojierating  expenses  for  instruc- 
tional programs  in  all  j)ublic  schools  for  the  consti- 
tutional minimum  term  of  sLx  months,  and  in  1933 
it  became  responsible  for  paying  those  expenses  for 
an  eight-month  term  (local  supidemental  taxes  for 
school  support  were  repealed,  but  local  units  were 
authorized  to  reenact  such  taxes  if  they  chose  to  do 
so).'  Counties  remaineil  responsible  for  building 
and  maintaining  school  buildings,  though  the  state 
assisted  them  later  by  using  state  school-bond  fimds. 
by  authorizing  local  sales  taxes  and  earmarking 
part  of  the  proceeds  for  school  construction,  and  by 
appropriating  state  funds  under  the  School  Facih- 
ties  Finance  Act  of  1987.' 

Since  1933  the  state  has  been  responsible  for 
paying  the  operating  expenses  of  the  instructional 
program  for  a  minimum  term,  now  set  at  nine 
months.  Under  this  system,  state  operating  funds 
are  distributed  according  to  about  eiglilv  allocallon 


North  CaroUna  Constitution,  Article  IX, 
Education 

Sec.  2.  Lniform  system  of  schools. 

(1 )  General  and  uniform  system;  term.  The  General  Assembly 
shall  provide  by  taxation  and  otherwise  for  a  general  and  uniform 
system  of  free  piibhc  schools,  which  shall  be  maintained  at  least 
nine  months  in  every  year,  and  wherein  equal  opportunities  shall 
be  provided  for  all  students. 

(2)  Local  responsibility.  The  General  Assembly  may  assign  to 
units  of  local  government  such  responsibility  for  the  financial 
support  of  the  free  pidjlic  schools  as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 
The  governing  boards  of  units  of  local  government  with  financial 
responsibility  for  public  education  may  use  local  revenues  to 
add  to  or  supplement  any  public  school  or  post-secondary  school 
program. 


formulas  that  are  intended  to  provide  the  necessary 
resources — teachers,  administrators,  supplies, 
transportation,  and  so  forth.  Unlike  formulas  used 
in  other  states,  these  fornudas  are  not  intended  to 
calculate  a  certain  amount  of  state  funds  that  will 
be  gi\en  to  local  units  to  s])end.  Instead,  they  are 
designed  to  provide  the  actual  resources  needed  to 
provide  the  standard  course  of  study.  In  most  formu- 
las the  determination  of  need  is  based  on  average 
daily  membership  (ADM).  (There  are  exceptions, 
howc\er.  such  as  transportation  funds,  which  are 
distributed  accoriling  to  ap])roved  budgets  and 
actual  costs. )  Because  most  of  the  formulas  allocate 
resources  rather  than  funds,  and  because,  as  dis- 
cussed later,  costs  per  stiulent  of  providing  these 
resources  can  vary  substantially  from  one  unit  to 
another,  state  spending  per  student  can  vary  con- 
sideraldv  among  units. 

Counties  are  responsible  for  pro\  iding  funds,  in 
addition  to  anv  state  funds  available  for  these  pur- 
poses, to  build  and  maintain  school  buildings,  and 
they  have  chosen  also,  in  varying  degrees,  to  im- 
prove schools  through  additional  hiring  or  pur- 
chases or  to  supplement  the  state  salary  schedides 
(the  state  salary  schedules  do  not  adjust  salaries  for 
differences  in  the  cost  of  living  or  for  the  wide 
differences  in  the  general  salary  level  of  public  and 
private  employees  that  exist  in  different  areas  of 
North  Carohna.  particularly  between  rural  and 
urban  areas).  Local  property  taxes  used  to  support 
schools,  including  supplemental  taxes  levied  within 
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Figure  1 

Sources  of  Funds  for  Public  Schools 

l)y  F'uipose.  1987-88 


Total  (exrliulins  foof! 

Rrjixilar  iii-tnirtiHii 

Sjier'iul  instruction 

Pupil  -u[>jn»rt 

Transjutrtation 

Food  -rr\i(i- 

Adniinistfatiiin 

Plant  HjK'i-atiiHis 

Plant  maintf^nanif 


II         111        ill        30        40        50        60       70        80        90       lllll 
Perc-entase  of  Tntal 


P]  Ffilri-al        I       I 


Local 


Source:  \.(!.  Dept.  of  Public  Education,  ^orth  (.(irolina  Public 
Schools:  Stalisiwal  Profile  2989  (Raleigh.  N.C.:  1989). 


ritv  school  unit  Ijoiiiidaiies.  mtist  lie  li"\  icil  liv  coun- 
ties, because  school  units  do  not  ha\e  aiitltoiitv  to 
lew  taxes. 

Although  the  hasic  finance  system  devised  in  1931 
and  1933  is  still  in  place,  a  significant  new  element 
was  added  in  198.5  with  the  adoption  of  the  Basic 
P.ducation  Program.  Befoic  tiieii.  there  was  no 
standaid  in  pkict-  foi-  deteitniiiing  the  le\  el  of  fund- 
ing the  state  would  ]>rovide  lor  the  minimui7i  term — 
that  level  was  set  simply  by  the  amount  of  funds 
appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly  and  chstrib- 
uted  through  alloiatioTi  formulas. 

The  new  a|i])roach  began  in  1984  when  renewed 
uiterest  in  improving  the  |udilic  schools  led  the 
General  Assemlilv  to  adopt  a  policv  for  defining  the 
state's  financial  responsibilitv.  The  1984  General 
Assembly  required  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
develop  a  standard  course  of  study  to  be  offered  to 
every  chil<l  in  the  state  and  specified  the  state's 
responsiliilit\   fin-  financing  it: 

To  insure  a  quality  education  for  every  child  in 
North  Carolina,  and  to  assiiic  that  the  necessary 
resources  are  ])roviileil.  it  is  the  p(ilii'\  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  to  provide  from  State  revenue 
sources   the   instructional   expenses   for   current 


o]ieration  of  the  pubUc  school  system  as  defined  in 
the  -tandard  course  of  study.' 

This  policy  was  implemented  the  following  year 
with  the  enactment  of  the  Basic  Education  Pro- 
gram, which  was  to  be  |)hased  in  over  an  eight-vear 
period.  L  nder  the  law.  the  Basic  Education  Pro- 
gram "shall  describe  the  education  program  to  be 
offered  to  every  child  in  the  pid)lic  schools.  "'' 

The  Basic  Education  I'rogram  was  intended  to 
be  a  liasic  program,  but  not  a  minimal  one.  The  law 
j>ro\ided  that  "Instruction  shall  be  offered  in  the 
areas  of  arts,  comiiuinication  skills,  jdivsical  educa- 
tion and  ]>ersonal  health  and  safety,  mathematics, 
media  and  computer  skills,  science,  second  lan- 
guages, social  studies,  and  vocational  education.  ' 
The  program  woidd  also  take  into  account  the  needs 
of  special  children  (children  with  disabilities  and 
academically  gifted  students,  for  example),  woidd 
set  competency  standards  by  grade  levels  in  each 
area  of  the  curricidum.  and  would  set  standards  for 
stiulent  performance  and  promotion,  support  pro- 
grams, staffing,  class  size,  and  facilities.* 

If  fully  imi)lemented  bv  the  1992-93  fiscal  vear. 
the  Basic  Ediuation  Program  will  have  |)royided 
state  financing  for  about  2."). 0(1(1  ni'W  tea(  hers,  sup- 
jiort  personnel,  and  administrators — an  increase 
equal  to  23  percent  of  total  sclioid  employment  in 
October.  198.5 — and  annual  spending  from  state 
sources  will  ha\e  increased  bv  .S800  millioii.  which 
etjuals  29  percent  of  total  sjiending  and  44  percent 
of  state  spending  in  1984-85.  (The  1989  General 
Assemblv  scaled  back  the  jilanned  a])])ro|iriation 
for  1989-90:  whether  those  funds  wUl  be  restored 
remains  to  be  seen.)  The  program  has  been  incor- 
porated into  the  state's  aUocation  formulas,  which 
are  intended  to  siqijilv  the  resources  needed  to 
|)ro\  ide  the  standard  course  of  study. 

Spending  and  Eniployment 

A  hallmark  of  North  Gartdina's  school  finance 
system  is  that  the  state,  not  local  units,  is  respon- 
sible for  financing  the  instructional  program  in 
public  schoids.  and  therefore  state  s]>ending  ac- 
counts for  a  large  proportion  of  total  spending.  Of 
the  total  amount  sjient  for  operating  |)iiblic  schools 
in  1987—88  (excluding  food  service  expenses  and 
construction  outlays).  73.9  percent  came  from  state 
revenue  sources.  5.0  percent  came  from  the  federal 
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government,  and  21.1  percent  came  from  local 
revenue  sources  (see  Figure  1).'^  For  regular  in- 
structional programs,  however,  state  funds  ac- 
counted for  86.0  percent  of  the  total,  while  local 
funds  accounted  for  12.7  percent  and  federal  funds 
accounted  for  1.3  percent.  State  funds  also  ac- 
counted for  large  shares  of  spending  for  special 
instructional  programs  (73.0  percent),  pupil  sup- 
port (61.6  percent),  transportation  (89.2  percent), 
and  administration  (62.1  percent).  Of  course,  these 
percentages  reflect  only  the  initial  phasing-in  of  the 
Basic  Education  Program,  which  will  increase  state 
spending. 

Local  funds  accounted  for  the  largest  shares  of 
spending  for  plant  maintenance  (94.6  percent)  and 
plant  operations  (.54.7  percent).  Federal  support 
was  significant  onlv  for  special  instructional  pro- 
grams (13.5  percentl.  pupil  support  (  I  I.I  percent), 
and  food  service  (44.4  percent). 

State  financial  support  is  even  more  important  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  full-time  positions  funded  (a 
large  share  of  local  funds  is  used  to  supplement 
salaries  rath<'r  than  to  hire  additional  teachers).  Of 
total  employment  in  Ocloher,  1988  (excluding  voca- 
tional education  positions,  which  are  supported  hy 
a  comhination  of  state  and  federal  funils),  state 
funds  accounted  for  88.6  percent  of  teacher  posi- 
tions, while  federal  funds  accounted  for  4.8  percent 
and  local  funds  accounted  for  6.6  percent  (see  Fig- 
ure 2).  State  funds  accounted  for  95.0  percent  of 
principal  and  assistant  principal  positions,  77.7 
percent  of  other  professional  [)ositions  (guidance 
counselors,  psychologists,  librarians,  and  others), 
and  84.1  percent  of  teacliing  assistant  positions,  but 
only  44.1  percent  of  support  positions — clerical, 
services,  and  laborer  positions. 

Variation  by  School  Unit 

As  noted  above,  local  school  units  are  permitted 
to  use  locally  collected  revenue  to  supplement  state 
school-personnel  salaries  and  the  educational  pro- 
gram financed  by  the  state,  and  they  are  required  to 
provide  and  maintain  school  faciliti<'s.  The  (]ues- 
tion  arises,  therefore,  whether  local  spending  var- 
ies systematicallv  among  local  units  according  to 
variables  that  indicate  the  abililN  of  the  residents  to 
support  their  schools  linanciall)  ,  such  as  per-capita 
income  or  tax  base.  This  section  will  examine  how 


Fifliin-  2 

Sources  of  Funds  for  Full-time  Positions 

as  of  October  1.  1988 


Total 


Teaclier 


Other  professionals 

Teaching  assistants 

Principals 

Officials,  managers 

Support  staff 


4(1        50        60         70 
Percentage  of  Total 


100 


State 


Fe.leral       Q  Local 


Source:  N.C.  Dept.  of  Pul)Iic  Education.  North  Carolina  Public 
Schooh:  Statislical  Profile  1989  (Raleigh,  N.C:  1989). 

Note:  Excludes  vocational  education  positions. 

'^Iniludes  guidance  4-ounselors,  psychologists,  librarians,  audio- 
visual technicians,  and  consultants. 


total  spending  per  student  for  operations — from 
state,  local,  and  federal  sources — varied  with  esti- 
mated per-capita  income  in  135  school  units  in 
1987—88  (food  service  expendittires  were  excluded). 
A  later  section  will  examine  variation  in  school 
emplovment  by  per-capita  income. 

Per-capita  income  is  a  general  indicator  of  the 
abUity  of  local  residents  to  pay  taxes  to  support 
schools.  Property  tax  base  is  another  indicator  of 
this,  because  local  tinits  can  increase  ]iroperty  tax 
rates  to  obtain  additional  re\eniie  for  schools  (rates 
of  local  retail  sales  taxes,  the  orilv  other  substantial 
local  tax  sotirce,  are  set  by  state  law).  Although 
most  studies  of  school  speniling  use  property  tax 
base  as  one  indicator  of  local  ability  to  support 
schools,  the  property  tax  base  (total  property  tax 
assessed  valuation  per  capita  or  per  student)  can  be 
misleading  becatise  of  dilTerenccs  from  cotinty  to 
county  in  assessed  valtie  relative  to  market  value  of 
locally  assessed  property.  These  differences  occur 
because  in  practice  counties  do  not  assess  property 
uniformly  according  to  market  value,  as  required 
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Fiofure  3 

Spending  per  Student  by  Source  of  Fund* 

for  135  Units.  1987-88 
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Source:  \.(].  Dejit.  nf  Pulilir  Edui-ation.  \nrth  Carnlina  }*iiblu: 
Schools:  Stotistuiil  Profile  J989  ( Raleigh.  N.C:  1989i. 


1)\  law.  and  liccause  counties  re\alue  |irij|)ert\  in 
different  veais  according  to  an  octennial  re\alii- 
ation  cvcle.  Assessment-sale  price  ratio  studies 
conducted  by  the  North  Carolina  Dejiartment  of 
Revenue  permit  a  rough  adjustment  for  differences 
in  assessed  value  of  locally  assessed  property  rela- 
tive to  its  market  value. 

Although  this  article  rejiorts  in  detail  how  spend- 
ing and  cmjiloN  ment  \  aried  with  per-cajiita  income. 
1  also  examined  how  countv  school  unit  sjiending 
and  em](lovment  varied  with  the  level  of  countv 
adjusted  propert\  tax  valuation  per  ADM.  In  gen- 
eral, the  results  of  this  analvsis  were  similar  to  that 
of  spending  and  emplovment  in  relation  to  per- 
ca|)ita  income,  in  that  variation  in  per-student  as- 
sessed \aluation  in  count\  unit?  did  not  result  in 
large  systematic  di-|iaritie?  in  total  >|)ending  per 
student  or  em|do\mcnt  per  hundred  .AD.M.'" 

The  only  available  estimates  of  per-capita  in- 
come in  the  thirtv-five  citv  school  units  that  existed 
in  1987-88  are  census  estimates  for  1979  (citv  units 
are  not  part  of  municipal  governments,  and  their 
boundaries  seldom  nuitch  nuniicipal  boundaries). 
Those  estimates  show  that  in  1979  per-capita  in- 
come in  citv  school  units  was  usuallv  different — 


either  higher  or  lower — than  per-capita  income  for 
the  county  as  a  whole.  Therefore.  1986  per-capita 
income  estimates  fr)r  counties  were  adjusted  bv  the 
I'atio  of  city  school  unit  to  counl\  income  in  1979  to 
obtain  estimated  per-cajiita  income  of  citv  school 
units  in  1986. 

Figure  .3  show  s  average  total  spending  for  opera- 
tions frtmi  all  state,  local,  and  federal  sources  per 
student  (ADM  I  in  1987-88  for  13.5  school  units 
groujied  b\  estimated  per-capita  income  (see  Table 
1  also).  The  sixteen  units  whose  per-capita  income 
was  highest  (above  .S14.000)  had  the  highest  average 
total  s])ending  per  student  (.S3. 471 1.  but  average 
spending  for  that  group  exceeded  spending  in  the 
nineteen  lowest-income  units  (.S3. 226)  bv  onlv  7.6 
percent.  On  the  whole,  average  total  s|)ending  did 
not  varv  significantlv  according  to  per-capita  in- 
come of  the  groups. 

The  statistical  correlation  between  income  and 
total  spending  per  student  in  individual  units  was 
slightlv  positive,  but  for  the  119  units  with  incomes 
below  .S14.(l(lf).  it  was  shghtlv  negative.  However,  in 
both  cases  the  correlation  between  per-ca])ita  in- 
come and  spending  was  weak — it  explained  onlv  7 
percent  of  the  variation — and  there  was  consider- 
able variation  at  everv  income  level.  F^or  example, 
of  the  thirtv  luiit?  with  highest  income,  eleven  ranked 
higher  than  20th  in  total  -pending  per  student,  but 
ele\en  ranked  below  .5(lth.  and  hve  ranked  lielow 
100th.  Of  the  thirtv  units  with  lowest  income,  nine 
ranked  100th  or  lower,  but  eleven  ranked  .50th  or 
higher,  and  five  ranked  20th  or  higher  ( two  of  these 
units  ranked  second  and  third,  resjiectivelv). 

Average  per-student  s|)ending  from  local  sources 
did  increase  with  per-capita  income — from  -^414  to 
S975  for  the  lowest-  and  highest-income  units,  re- 
spectively (see  Figure  3).  However.  a\erage  spend- 
ing from  both  state  and  federal  sources  tended  to  be 
higher  in  units  with  low  per-capita  income,  offset- 
ting or  reducing  average  differences  due  to  local 
spending.  Comparing  averages  for  the  lowest-  and 
highest-income  units,  average  state  spending  per 
student  was  S2.570  and  S2.370.  respectively,  while 
average  federal  spending  was  .S241  and  S12.5. 

\^  hat  Do  Spending  Figures  Mean? 

Kather  than  examining  the  relationship  between 
spending   and   per-capita  income,   some   previous 
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Table   1 

Average  Total  Spen<liiig  and  Employment  per  Stndent 

ui  135  Units  Grouped  by  Per-Capita  Ineunie 


Per-Cap)ita  Income 


Number 

Total 

Teachers 

Employees 

of 

Spending 

per  100  ADM 

per  100  ADM 

Units 

per  ADM" 

Minimum 

Maximum 

1988-89 

1988-89 

19 

S3.226 

S2,748 

$3,988 

6.0 

12.1 

22 

3.047 

2,754 

3.302 

5.8 

11.1 

21 

3,139 

2.645 

3,745 

5.8 

11.5 

28 

3,040 

2.681 

3,516 

5.7 

11.2 

15 

3.119 

2.823 

3,396 

5.8 

11.2 

14 

3.235 

2,820 

4.097 

5.9 

11.3 

16 

3.472 

3,321 

3,904 

6.1 

11.7 

Less  than  .*9.000 

S9,000-S10,000 

$10,000-811.000 

$11,000-S12.000 

$12, 000-$ 13, 000 

$13.000-$14.000 

$14,000  or  more 


Source:  Spending  and  emplnvincnt  data  are  from  N.C.  Depl.  of  Puhlir  Eduratit)n.  \orth  ('.(irolina  Public  Sclitutls:  Statistical  Profile 
1989  ( Raleigh.  N.C:  1989}.  Count v  inrttnie  data  are  L'.S.  Bureau  of  Eronoinir  Anah  sis  estimates.  Income  for  eitv  lulits  was  estimated 
from  county  estimates  based  on  the  198(1  Onsus  Bureau  estimates  for  school  districts.  The  tabulation  exclutles  units  in  Polk  and 
Robeson  counties  that  have  merged  since  1987—88. 


Total  spen<ling  for  operations  from  state,  local,  anfl  feileral  sources. 


Studies  have  focused  simply  on  the  existence  of 
disparities  in  local  or  total  spending  per  sttitlent 
amoni;  indivithial  school  units.  They  have  pointed 
out,  for  example,  the  large  differences  in  spending 
from  local  sources  or  the  large  differences  in  total 
s[»ending  Itetween  the  units  with  the  highest  and 
lowest  total  spending. 

However,  the  mere  existence  of  disparities  in 
spending  is  not  inherently  meaningful.  In  1987-88 
the  unit  with  the  highest  total  spending  was  the 
Tryon  citv  unit,  where  total  spending  per  student 
was  $4,124  (this  unit,  which  had  S-7  students  in 
ADM.  has  since  merged  with  I'olk  (bounty  schools). 
The  unit  with  lowest  total  spending  was  Onslow 
County,  which  spent  $2,64.5  per  student.  Thus,  total 
spending  per  student  was  .56  percent  higher  in  Tryon 
than  in  Onslow  Count  v. 

But  this  variation  was  due  in  part  to  differences 
in  state  funds,  not  merely  to  differences  in  local 
spending.  Tryon  accounted  for  $2,692  per  student 
in  state  funds,  which  was  28  percent  higher  than  the 
level  in  Onslow  County  ($2,097).  Even  if  Onslow 
County  had  spent  the  same  amount  per  student 
from  local  sources  as  Tryon  did.  the  latter  still 
would  have  had  total  spending  37  percent  higher 
than  that  of  Onslow  Coiintv.  Furthermore.  Onslow 
County's  low  standing  cannot  he  accounted  for  hy 
low  per-capita  income — fortv-two  of  the  counties 
had  lower  per-capita  income  in  1986.  In  fact,  the 
state's  top-spending  units  included  county  units  of 
some  of  the  poorest  counties — five  of  the  top  twenty 


units  in  total  spending  (and  four  of  the  top  ten 
county  units)  had  per-capita  incomes  below  $9,000 
(see  Table  2). 

Some  past  analyses  have  focused  simply  on  the 
large  disparities  that  exist  in  local  spending  per 
student.  In  1987—88,  local  sj)ending  per  student 
varied  from  $286  in  Fairmont  city  schools  to  $1,534 
in  Chapel  Hill-Carrboro  city  schools  (the  statewide 
average  was  $.584  per  student).  But  even  if  all  local 
units  spent  the  same  amount  per  student  from  local 
sources,  there  still  would  be  large  unit-to-unit  dif- 
ferences in  total  spending  because  of  differences  in 
spending  from  state  funds.  (As  discussed  later,  state 
allocation  formulas  are  designed  to  provide  re- 
sources to  local  schools,  not  to  provide  a  certain 
amount  of  funds.  As  a  result,  state  funds  allocated 
to  local  schools  can  vary  considerably  on  a  per- 
student  basis. )  For  example,  in  1987-88,  state  spend- 
ing per  student  varied  from  a  low  of  .$2,097  in 
Onslow  (bounty  to  a  high  of  $2,967  in  Hyde  County, 
a  difference  of  41  percent.  If  in  1987-88  all  13.5 
units  had  spent  from  local  sources  an  amount  equal 
to  the  statewide  average  for  local  spending  per  stu- 
dent, the  difference  in  total  per-student  spending 
between  the  lowest-  and  highest-spending  units  would 
have  been  46  ])ercent. 

Differences  in  s|)ending  arc  also  not  very  mean- 
ingful in  telling  us  about  the  ailecpiacy  of  resources 
available  in  local  educational  programs.  This  is  true 
for  several  reasons.  The  most  important  reason  is 
that  state  allocation  formulas  are  designed  to  pro- 
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Tal)le  2 

J'oIkhpI  I  Ilit^  "itii  Hij;lit'«t  ami  Lovn-st  Spt'iiding 

for  Operation?  |)»'r  Stuth'iit.    1987—88 


Average 

Estimated 

Rank 

Total 

Daily 

Per-Capita 

in 

Spending 

Membership 

Income 

Income'' 

per  ADM '■ 

Highest  spending 

per  student: 

AsheviUe 

4.731 

.*13.418 

21 

.S4.097 

Hyde 

945 

8.401 

126 

3.988 

Swain 

1.619 

8.027 

130 

3.918 

Chapel  Hill-Can 

boro        5.449 

17.287 

1 

3.904 

Greensboro 

20.616 

1(1.174 

3 

3.864 

High  Point 

8.017 

1  1.537 

12 

3.765 

Durham  Cit\ 

8.371 

1(1. '»27 

74 

3.745 

Sahsbury 

2.423 

13.402 

26 

3.721 

Statesville 

3.071 

13.603 

21 

3.718 

Elkin 

983 

]4.<)50 

10 

3.679 

Tvrrell 

761 

7.117 

134 

3.662 

Polk' 

1.447 

14.217 

16 

3.662 

Meikli'iiburg 

73.422 

16.786 

2 

3.575 

Forsyth 

38.179 

16.282 

4 

3.529 

Greene 

2.817 

8.233 

128 

3.526 

Haywood 

7.397 

11.276 

66 

3.516 

Graham 

1.320 

8.021 

131 

3.515 

Orani;e 

5.074 

15.032 

8 

3.505 

Gates 

1.638 

lO.Oll 

93 

3.493 

Perquimans 

1.854 

8.741 

123 

3.485 

Lowest  s]ien<ling 

per  student: 

Cumberland 

43.625 

10.884 

75 

2.889 

Franklin 

4.576 

9.551 

106 

2.882 

Xash 

11.223 

13.130 

30 

2.874 

Linooln 

8.690 

11. .532 

58 

2.872 

Cherokee 

3.719 

8.758 

121 

2.855 

Alamance 

10.398 

13.704 

19 

2.847 

\  ance 

7.435 

9.881 

96 

2.846 

Caswell 

3.725 

7.493 

133 

2.841 

L  nil  in 

12.130 

13.594 

O-l 

2.831 

Gaston 

311.606 

12.0.58 

44 

2.823 

McDoweU 

6.504 

9.453 

109 

2.821 

Iredell 

10.529 

13.130 

29 

2.819 

Johnston 

14.416 

10.. 559 

84 

2.811 

Robeson' 

14.325 

7.899 

132 

2.803 

Carteret 

7.666 

11.190 

67 

2.799 

Ri(  hmond 

8.691 

9.244 

112 

2.753 

Hoke 

4.9M 

7.097 

135 

2.747 

Randolph 

13.212 

11.563 

57 

2.685 

Da%  idson 

16.019 

11.904 

46 

2.680 

Onslow 

16.977 

10.103 

92 

2.645 

Source:  Spending  and  employment  data  are  from  N.C.  Dept.  of  Public  Education. 
yorth  Carolina  Public  Schools:  Statistical  Profile  1989  I  Raleigh.  N.C:  19891.  County 
income  data  are  L  .S.  Bureau  of  Economic  ,\nalvsis  estimates.  Income  for  city  unit- 
was  estimated  from  county  estimates  based  on  the  1980  Census  Bureau  estimate-  for 
school  districts. 

Out  of  135.  with  135  as  lowest  rank. 


li. 


state.  local,  and  federal  sources. 


"^Includes  Tryon  City,  wliich  had  the  highest  total  spending  in  l')8.-88  is}.124l  before 
being  merged  with  Polk  Count\  schools. 

Inchuies  Fairmont.  Lundjerton.  Red  Springs,  and  St.  Pauls  (■il\  unit-,  ^shieh  haw 
been  mersed  with  Robeson  Countv  schools. 


\Tlde  resources  to  the  schools  without  regard  to  the 
costs  of  such  resources,  and  the  cost  per  student  of 
those  resources  can  vary  considerably.  For  e\ani])le. 
a  large  iiiinit\  with  a  dispersed  student  pii|iiilation 
will  have  iinich  higher  transportation  costs  per 
student  than  a  small.  url>an  unit.  Likewise,  heating 
costs  for  a  school  in  the  mountains  will  be  higher 
than  for  a  school  in  the  coastal  areas.  The  cost  of 
providing  teachers  from  slate  funds  varies  because 
state  salaries  are  based  on  teachers'  education  and 
experience.  L  nits  with  low  turnover  of  teachers 
may  account  for  more  state  funds  per  student  for 
teacher  salaries  because  their  more  experienced 
teachers  receive  higher  state  salaries. 

High  per-student  spending  from  local  sources 
may  be  misleading  if  it  is  due  to  large  salary  sup- 
plements. Some  urban  units  may  supplement  the 
state  salary  schedule  because  ]»revailing  wage  and 
salary  levels  tend  to  be  higher  in  cities  than  in  rural 
areas — they  have  to  supplement  state  salaries  to 
make  school  salaries  more  competitive  in  the  local 
labor  market.  Spending  local  funds  to  supplement 
salaries,  as  opposed  to  using  them  to  hire  additional 
emplovees.  does  not  necessarilv  mean  that  the  edu- 
catiiinal  program  i>  better  than  in  unit-  that  do  not 
supplement  state  salaries. 

Another  reason  whv  differences  in  spending  can 
be  misleading  is  that  the  costs  per  student  of  jirovid- 
ing  specific  resources  varv  greatlv  with  the  size  of  a 
unit,  and  in  particular  with  the  size  of  high  schools. 
The  size  of  high  schools  is  es|ieciallv  imjjortant  in 
small  units  (in  1987-88.  eleven  units  iiad  fewer  than 
.500  high  school  students,  and  twentv-seven  hat! 
fewer  than  800  students).  Because  the  per-student 
cost  of  resources  varies  with  size,  the  amount  of 
spending  can  be  misleading  as  an  iiidii  ator  of  the 
adetpiacv  of  resources  in  these  small  units. 

In  1988  total  enrollment  varied  from  1.071  in 
Camden  Countv  (wliicli  hatl  249  students  in  grades 
10  through  12)  to  7.3.122  in  Mecklenburg  County, 
whicli  was  the  countv  w  ith  higliest  per-ea])ita  income 
(-Sift. 786).  Total  spending  per  student  was  almost  as 
high  in  Camden  (■S3. 461 1  as  i  jMecklenl)urg(S3.57.5). 
and  in  some  small,  rural  counties  (Hyde.  Swain, 
and  Tvrrell)  per-student  spending  exceeded  that  of 
Mecklenburg.  Some  small  city  school  units  also  have 
rehiti\i'l\   high  per  ra|iita  spending. 

Btit  there  are  several  reasons  why  high  per- 
stiulent    spending    may    not    permit    these    small 
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systems  to  jiiovith'  an  etlucatioiial  |)rog;ram  as  ade- 
(juate  as  tliosi-  in  larger  units  tliat  have  equal  per- 
student  spendini;.  For  example,  the  state  alk)eatit>n 
formula  for  rej;ular  high  school  teachers  provides 
one  teacher  per  thirty  students.  A  small,  rural  county 
with  only  400  high  school  students  would  be  entitled 
to  onlv  13.5  regidar  classroom  teachers  (additional 
teachers  for  teaching  math,  science,  and  vocational 
courses  and  lor  instructional  support  and  ■"|)ro- 
gram  enhancement."  for  example,  are  provided 
through  other  formulas  that  cannot  be  calculated 
for  a  hypothetical  school).  This  number  of  teachers 
would  not  ]iermit  a  wide  range  of  course  offerings  in 
comparison  with  that  of  a  2000-studenl  high  school, 

which  woidd  1 ntitled  to  66.5  regular  classroom 

teachers. 

Another  reason  is  that  certain  o\  erhead  expenses 
must  be  provided  in  every  unit  regardless  of  size. 
For  example,  the  state  government  provides  funds 
to  pav  a  basic  salarv  for  one  superintendent  in  each 
unit,  but  on  a  per-student  basis  that  salary  expense 
is  much  higher  in  small  units  than  in  large  units. 
Converselv.  large  units  can  |(rovide  central  staff 
services  at  a  relativelv  low  cost  per  student. 

Finally,  it  should  Ite  noted  that  a  unit  may  have 
an  adequate  level  of  spending  for  instructional 
programs  but  inaderpiate  school  buildings  and  fa- 
cilities, which  are  the  linaneial  responsibility  of  local 
units.  (S]>ending  for  school  construction  is  not  in- 
cluded in  anv  of  the  figures  included  iii  this  article.) 

In  summarv.  per-student  spending  is  not  a  mean- 
ingful indicator  of  the  atlequacy  or  equality  of 
educational  resources  among  local  units.  A  more 
meaningful  indicator  is  the  number  of  employees 
per  student — it  is  more  meaningfid  to  know  how 
manv  teachers,  teaching  assistants,  and  guidance 
counselors,  for  exain|ile.  are  available  in  the  schools 
than  to  know  merelv  how  much  money  is  spent. 

Eiiiployiiieiit 

Figure  4  shows  average  eni|)lovment  per  hun- 
dred ADM  in  1988-89  for  luiits  grouped  by  esti- 
mated 1986  per-capita  income.  I  nits  with  lowest 
per-capita  income  had  the  higli<'st  average  number 
of  employees,  but  differences  among  all  the  groups 
were  not  very  large.  Units  where  per-capita  income 
was  less  than  .S9.000  had  an  average  of  12.1  employ- 
ees, compared  with  an  average  of  11.7  employees  in 


Figure  4 

School  Eniployiiieiil  per  Hiiiulred  Students 

for  13.S  Units.  1988-89 


<P)       S9-«I0  $10-S11  Sll-S12$12-$13  $13-$14     $14+ 
1986  Per-Capita  Income  (in  Thousands) 


iTrarliers 

|<  ^llnT  professionals 

iTcacliin"  assistants 


rn Support  staff 
I     I  Ailniinistrators 


Source:  N.C.  Dept.  of  Public  K.dnration.  ^lOrth  C.tirnliiKi  Public 
Srhtmh:  Slalislical  Profile  /'«(''  (Raleiph.  N.C:  1989). 


units  that  had  the  highest  incomes.  Units  with  the 
highest  incomes  had  slightlv  more  teachers  per 
hundred  ADM  on  average  than  other  iniits  (the 
difference  between  the  lowfst  and  highest  units 
represented  stiulent-leacher  ratios  of  16.3  and 
16.6.  resj)ectively ).  but  overall  the  differences  were 
small. 

If  we  examine  the  number  of  employees  directly 
involved  with  students  (teachers,  other  profession- 
als, and  teaching  assistants),  the  nund)er  per 
hundred  ADM  varied  on  average  from  8.0  in  units 
where  per-capita  income  was  between  .^9.000  and 
$10,000.  to  8.6  in  units  where  per-capita  income 
was  highest,  a  tlifference  of  7.5  percent.  The  cate- 
gory of  employee  that  was  most  closely  associated 
with  ])er-capita  income  was  "other  professionals" — 
guidance  counselors.  ])svchologists,  librarians,  aittl 
so  forth.  The  number  of  other  professionals  per 
hunilred  ADM  was  0..58  on  average  in  units  where 
per-capita  income  was  lowest,  and  0.74  in  luiits 
where  per-capita  income  was  highest. 

The  relative  eqxiaUty  in  average  number  of  teach- 
ers per  hundred  students  came  about  despite  the 
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fact  that  higher-income  units  provided  more  teach- 
ers from  local  revenue  sources  than  did  lower- 
income  units.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  e([ualizing 
effect  of  federally  supported  teacher  positions 
financed  hv  programs  that  favor  |>(>orer  units.  The 
lowest-income  units  also  had  more  state-financed 
teacher  positions  per  hundreil  students.  The  units 
with  lowest  income  provided  from  local  funds  on 
average  0.18  teachers  per  hundred  ADM.  while  those 
with  highest  per-capita  income  provided  0.67  teach- 
ers per  hundred  ADM  (the  latter  was  considerably 
higher  than  the  average  for  all  other  groups  of 
units). 

Although  federal  spending  constitutes  a  small 
percentage  of  total  spending — .5.0  percent,  coin- 
pared  with  21.1  percent  for  local  si)ending — it  has  a 
disjtroportionate  effect  in  equalizing  the  numher  of 
teachers,  liecause  a  large  share  of  federal  funds  is 
used  to  hire  teachers.  Of  all  full-time  teacher  posi- 
tions, as  noted  earlier,  federal  funds  accounted  for 
4.8  percent,  and  local  funds  accounted  for  6.6 
percent.  Aiul  for  all  units,  the  average  number  of 
federallv  funded  teacher  positions  (0.30  |)er  hundred 
ADM)  was  close  to  the  average  number  of  locally 
funded  positions  (0.34  per  hundred  ADM).  (How- 
ever, federally  funded  teacher  })ositions  are  likely 
to  be  in  special,  rather  than  regular,  instructional 
programs. ) 

Just  as  spending  per  student  can  be  a  misleading 
indicator  of  the  adequacy  of  educational  |(rograms. 
the  nundjer  of  employees  per  student  also  can  be 
misleading,  especially  when  considering  small  units 
and  small  high  schools.  Take,  for  example,  a  small 
high  school  with  400  students  (perhaps  in  a  small 
county  or  city  unit)  and  one  with  2.000  students, 
each  of  which  has  six  teachers  per  hundred  stu- 
dents (that  is.  a  student-teacher  ratio  of  16.7).  The 
24  teachei-s  in  the  smaller  school  would  not  be  able 
to  provide  as  full  a  curriculum  as  the  120  teachers 
in  the  larger  school  could.  Large  units  also  may  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  scale  economies  in  provid- 
ing central  services  and  support  programs. 

Conohision 

In  \orth  Carolina  the  state  is  responsible  for 
financing  the  operating  expenses  of  the  instructional 
program  in  public  schools  for  the  constitutionallv 
required  term.  The  extent  of  the  states  responsibil- 


ity is  defined  by  the  policy  stated  in  law  in  1984 
the  state  wUl  be  responsible  for  the  instructional 
expenses  needed  to  provitle  the  standard  course  of 
study  that  should  be  available  to  every  child.  That 
policy  was  incorporated  into  law  as  the  Basic  Edu- 
cation Frogi'am,  which  further  defined  the  stan- 
dard course  of  study  that  the  state  would  finance. 
Financing  the  standard  course  is  accomplished 
through  the  state's  allocation  formulas,  which  are 
intended  to  chaiuiel  to  schools  the  various  resources 
required  to  provide  the  standard  course. 

Despite  the  fact  that  local  units  are  allowed  to 
supplement  state  funds,  this  article  has  shown  that 
North  CaroUna's  system  of  school  finance,  unlike 
the  systems  in  many  other  states,  does  not  result  in 
large  systematic  disparities  in  total  spending  per 
student  for  oj)erating  expenses  or  in  employees  per 
hundred  students  between  units  with  low  and  high 
per-capita  incomes.  Although  disparities  in  spend- 
ing and  employment  exist  among  individual  units 
(at  all  levels  of  per-capita  income),  these  dispari- 
ties are  only  weakly  correlated  with  estimated  per- 
ca](ita  income  of  the  units.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
units  with  lowest  per-capita  income  rank  near  the 
toji  in  total  spending  and  employment  per  student, 
while  some  units  with  relatively  high  per-capita 
income  rank  near  the  bottom. 

As  this  article  has  discussed,  however,  differ- 
ences in  spending  among  units  can  be  a  misleading 
indicator  of  the  resources  available  In  schools  and 
of  the  general  adequacy  of  educational  programs, 
especially  when  small  units  are  compared  with  larger 
iniits.  Kniployment  per  hundred  stiulents.  a  better 
indicator  of  resources  available,  is  much  more  uni- 
form among  units  than  is  s[)ending  per  student  and 
tends  to  be  slightlv  higher  in  lowest-income  units. 
However,  emplovment  also  can  be  a  misleading 
indicator  for  small  units,  where  a  minimum  number 
of  teachers  is  required  to  provide  an  adequate  high 
school  curriculum  and  where  the  lack  of  scale  econo- 
mies mav  make  it  difficult  to  })ro\ide  a  full  range  of 
[)rograms  and  support  services. 

In  summary,  measures  such  as  spending  and 
emplovment  per  student  cannot  alone  answer  the 
(piestion  of  v  hether  the  states  allocation  formulas 
are  being  successful  in  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the 
Basic  Education  Program,  which  is  to  ensure  that 
everv  school  has  resources  adequate  to  provide  the 
standard  course  of  studv.    ♦♦• 
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Notes 

1.  N.C.  Const,  art.  IX.  S  -(  D- 

2.  The  term  local  units  refers  to  counties  and  rity 
school  administrative  units  (which  in  general  are  not 
associated  with  municipal  governments).  Counties  are 
responsible  for  providin;;  schools  for  the  county  s  stu- 
dents, and  all  operatini;  funds  from  countywide  revenue 
sources  must  be  distributed  to  county  and  city-unit  schools 
on  the  basis  of  average  daily  membership.  Schools  in  city 
administrative  units  are  administered  separately  from 
countv  schools,  but  special  taxes  for  city  units  must  be 
levied  bv  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 

3.  1931  N.C.  Sess.  Laws  ch.  430  and  1933  N.C.  Sess. 
Laws  ch.  562. 

4.  1987  N.C.  Sess.  Laws  ch.  622. 

5.  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  §  115C-408(b). 

6.  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  §  11.5C-8l(al). 

7.  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  §  ll.i(:-81(b). 

8.  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  §  ll.SC-81(b). 

9.  School  spending  and  employment  data  used  in  this 
article  are  from  De])artmenl  of  Public  Education.  \i)rlh 
Carolina  Public  Schools:  Statistical  Profile  1989  (  Raleigh. 
N.C:  1989). 

10.  The  analysis  showed  that  variation  in  adjusted 
projjcrty  tax  valuation  per  ADM  was  not  correlated 
stronglv  with  county  units'  per-stndent  total  spending 
from  all  sources,  total  employment  per  hundred  ADM.  or 
number  of  teachers  per  hundred  ADM.  Adjusted  prop- 
erty tax  valuation  per  ADM  varied  much  more  than  per- 
capita  income,  from  S97.099  in  Hoke  County  to  .S804.971 
in  Dare  County.  (Total  spending  per  student  for  opera- 
tions from  all  sources  in  these  two  counties  was  S2.743 
and  S2,973,  respectivelv.  a  difference  of  8.4  percent.) 
However,  ninety  of  the  one  hundred  counties  had  ad- 
justed propertv  tax  valuations  per  student  below  83.50.000. 
ami  in  se\enlv-one  counties  the  \  ablation  per  student  was 
less  than  S2.50.0()0. 

Average  total  spending  for  operations  from  all  sources 
in  county  units,  classified  according  to  per-student  valu- 
ation, was  as  follows  (the  number  of  units  in  each 
classification  is  shown  in  parentheses):  less  than  Si. 50. 000: 
S2.915  (21):  .8150.000  to  .8200.000:  83.1.55  (29):  S200.000 
to  S250.000:  -83.074  (21):  .82.50.(:)00  to  8300.000:  83.292 
(7);  8300.000  to  8350.000:  83.211  (11);  8350.000  to 
8400.000:  83.096  (4):  and  8400.000  or  higher:  83,271  (7). 
The  average  for  all  counties  was  83.109.  Per-student 
valuation  explained  only  6  percent  of  variation  in  total 
spending. 

The  average  number  of  teachers  per  hundretl  ADM  in 
counties  classified  accor<ling  to  per-student  valuation  was 
as  follows:  less  than  81.50.000:  5.62:  81.50.000  to  8200.000: 
5.87;  8200.000  to  8250.000:  5.69;  8250.000  to  8300.000: 
5.80:  S.300.000  to  .8350.000:  5.93;  8350.000  to  .8400,000: 
5.90;  and  8400,000  or  higher:  6.00.  The  average  for  all 
counties  was  5.79.  Per-student  valuation  explained  only 
5  ])er(ent  of  variation  in  nundier  of  teachers  per  hundred 
ADM. 
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The  Hub  of  the  Wheel: 

Clerks  Keep  Government 

Running  Smoothly 


Carolyn  Lloyd 


Who  arc  the  clerks,  and  what  arc  their  needs? 
That  was  my  first  thought  when  asked  several  years 
ago  to  present  a  workshop  on  interpersonal  commu- 
nication to  the  Institute  of  Government's  clerks' 
school.  Answering  those  questions  has  led  me  from 
the  shores  of  Nags  Head  to  the  mountains  of  Boone. 
What  I  discovered  was  a  group  of  people  totallv 
dedicated  to  serving  the  governmental  entity  and 
citizens  for  whom  thev  work. 

The  position  of  clerk  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  gov- 
ernment, dating  back  to  prebibUcal  times.  During 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  term  clerk  (a  cleric  or  clergy- 
man) became  svnonymous  with  scholar  because 
clerks  were  among  the  few  people  in  their  commu- 
nity who  could  read  and  write.  The  clerk  tied  the 
past  to  the  present  by  keeping  the  records  of  what 
happened. 

Since  then  the  position  has  gone  through  a  major 
evolution,  which  has  accelerated  greatly  in  the  last 
ten  to  fifteen  years  mainlv  because  of  the  formation 
of  professional  organizations  that  have  promoted 
education  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  clerks.  These 
organizations  also  have  provided  networking  op- 
portunities to  faciUtate  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
techniques  and  have  strengthened  clerks'  influence 
in  matters  that  directly  affect  their  position.  The 
North   Carolina   Association   of  Municipal   Clerks 


The  author  is  a  private  consultani  uith  CADRE  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.  in  Chapel  Hill  and  specializes  in  interper- 
sonal and  presentational  communication.  Photographs 
by  Carolyn  Lloyd. 


and  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  County  Clerks 
to  the  Boards  of  County  Commissioners  have  be- 
come two  of  the  most  active  organizations  of  public 
officials  in  the  state.  As  a  result  of  this  influence, 
the  role  of  clerk  has  become  more  complex,  requir- 
ing that  the  present-day  clerk  be  a  professional 
administrator. 

In  order  to  understand  this  complex  position 
better.  I  talked  with  a  number  of  clerks,  both  indi- 
vidually and  in  groups,  and  gathered  information 
through  a  questionnaire  sent  to  more  than  .500  clerks 
in  North  Carolina.  I  found  that  no  one  job  descrip- 
tion can  be  written  to  fit  the  position.  The  diversity 
of  responsibilities  and  the  uniqueness  of  each  posi- 
tion are  due.  at  least  in  jiart.  to  the  wide  variation 
in  size  of  the  communities — from  less  than  500  to 
just  under  500.000  citizens.  Cities  and  counties  also 
vary  in  their  organization,  and  the  clerk's  duties 
reflect  these  differences.  All  clerks  work  for  their 
governing  boards,  but  some  clerks  also  are  account- 
able to  a  city  or  county  manager.  In  some  areas  of 
the  state  the  clerk's  position  is  a  part-time  or  even 
a  volunteer  position.  In  manv  small  counties  and 
towns  it  may  be  combined  with  one  or  more  other 
positions,  such  as  finance  officer,  manager  or  assist- 
ant to  the  manager,  register  of  deeds,  or  tax  collec- 
tor. In  larger  cities  and  counties,  in  contrast,  the 
clerks  position  is  basically  an  administrative  one. 
supervising  a  staff  that  takes  and  prepares  the 
minutes  of  councU  and  hoard  meetings,  prepares 
the  agenda,  and  keeps  the  historical  records  of  the 
government. 
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For  a  more  in-depth  look  at  the  differenees  and 
simUarities.  I  asked  four  clerks  to  share  their  knowl- 
edge and  perceptions  of  their  particidar  positions: 
Cathleen  Small  of  Watauga  County.  Norma 
Botlsford  of  Guilford  Conntv.  Nonnie  Maness  of 
Biscoe.  and  Jean  Bailey  of  Rocky  Mount.  Three  of 
these  clerks  are  natives  of  the  county  (u-  city  they 
represent.  Their  educational  backgrounds  include 
high  school,  business  school,  and  community  col- 
lege plus  the  experiential  learning  that  results  from 
working  Ln  a  jiarticular  position  for  many  years. 
Each  has  served  between  six  and  ele\  en  vears. 

I  selected  clerks  who  would  repres<-nt  both  cities 
and  counties  as  well  as  connnunities  that  varv  in 


Jean  Bailry  locate-  iiil'orniation  for  a  citizen  in  a  minute-  hook  for  a  |)re\ion-  yar. 

size:  \^  atauga  Count)  with  a  jiopulation  of  3.t.0(I(): 
Guilford  CouiUn  witli  34.5.000:  Biscoe  with  l..ol6: 
and  Rocky  Mount  with  50.000.  Three  of  the  four 
communities  have  a  city  or  countv  manager  form  of 
government.  In  Rockv  ^b)Ullt  and  in  W  atauga  and 
Guilford  counties,  the  council  or  board  is  the  chief 
administrative  and  pohcy-making  liody.  and  the 
manager  is  responsible  for  dav-to-dav  administra- 
tion. Biscoe  is  governed  soIeK  bv  a  ma\  or  and  b(jaid 
of  commissioners.  The  clerks  in  the  two  city  go\erti- 
ments  are  accountable  onlv  to  the  mavor  and  the 
council,  but  in  tht>  two  comities,  thev  answer  to  tlir 
county  manager  as  well  as  the  board  of  commission- 
ers. The  niunber  of  |ieople  emiiloved  in  the  service 


f)f  government  ^  aries  from  fourteen  in  Biscoe  to 
2.032  full-time  employees  in  Guilford  Countv. 

-All  of  the  clerks  I  interviewed  displaved  a  keen 
interest  in  and  an  extraordinar\  knowledge  about 
their  particular  go\crnments  as  well  as  their  own 
positions.  Though  thc\  had  different  backgrounds, 
education,  anfl  experiences,  thev  shared  a  sense  of 
responsibilitv  Utv  the  smooth  running  of  their  gov- 
ernments, which  extended  bevond  their  assigned 
duties. 

One  important  (ispect  of  the  position  of  clerk  is 
the  central  role  the  clerk  plays  in  the  governmental 
conirniiniciition  netnork.  Miiny  clerks  describe 
themselves  as  being  the  funnel  through  which  much 
of  the  communication  is  sent  from  department 
heads,  citizens,  emjiloyees.  and  others  to  the  man- 
ager and  council  or  board.  Do  you  feel  you  are  the 
"hub  of  the  icheel"  in  your  government :'  U  ho  do 
you  communicate  icith.  and  how  often  do  you 
communicate  icith  them? 

Bodsford:  ^  our  description  of  a  clerk  as  the  hub 
of  the  wheel  is  much  the  way  I  think  of  my  position 
here.  Ihe  clerk  is  the  hul)  and  serves  as  one  of  the 
major  sources  of  information  on  board  actions.  I 
communicate  dailv  with  the  commissioners,  the 
county  manager,  and  the  countv  attorney.  I  inter- 
act fretpiently  with  the  planning  director,  other 
de])artment  heads,  other  government  ein|(lovees. 
and  the  press.  The  clerk  also  serves  as  a  link  be- 
tween citizens  antl  government.  One  of  my  primary 
functions  is  to  jirovide  information. 

Bailey:  Basicallv  mv  office  is  an  information 
office.  I  am  in  the  center  of  tilings  because  as  clerk 
1  am  u^llallv  more  accessible  than  the  mayor,  coun- 
cil members,  and  other  city  officials.  I  have  imme- 
diate access  to  information  because  I  am  on  the 
front  line  in  the  city  council  meetings.  I  comiiuuii- 
cate  dailv  with  the  mavor.  the  citv  manager,  and 
various  department  heads,  dejjending  on  what  is 
going  on.  My  office  has  quite  a  bit  of  contact  with 
the  ncws]>apers.  and  we  get  anvwbere  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  calls  a  dav  from  the  general  public. 

\lth<nigh  clerks'  duties  vary  across  the  state,  the 
clerks'  organizations  have  stressed  the  need  for  all 
clerks  to  perceive  their  role  as  <i  professi(tnid.  IT  hat 
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does  this  mean  to  you?  Do  yon  see  yourself  as  a 
professional^  and  what  steps  have  you  personally 
taken  to  develop  professionally? 

Small:  Bfiiifj  a  jn-ofcssional  means  to  contril>ute 
to  the  sniootli  running  ol  tlu'  county,  to  know  your 
hoartl.  and  to  lit-  able  to  deal  witli  the  pultlie  in  a 
businesslike  but  earing  niatnier.  I  lake  seminars  on 
different  subjects  to  become  more  knowleilgeable 
about  the  workings  of  the  laws  and  the  general 
information  needed  on  issues  facing  the  board. 

Bailey:  1  see  professionals  in  any  Held  as  being 
peo|de  who  are  aware  and  knowledgeable  i>(  what 
their  responsibilities  are  and  confident  in  what  they 
are  doing.  Thev  keep  up-to-date  on  all  the  changes 
and  modern  techniques  that  affect  their  position.  In 
order  to  develop  professionally,  I  joined  both  the 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Mimicipal  Clerks  and 
the  International  Institute  of  jVIunici])al  Clerks,  and 
I  have  earned  both  my  Certified  Municipal  Clerk 
and  Academy  for  Advanced  Education  certificates. 

II  hat  role  do  the  clerks '  organizations  and  other 
clerks  play  in  the  development  of  professionalism? 

Bailey:  Both  of  these  elements  have  been  very 
important  to  me  in  m\  de\elopment  as  a  cilv  clerk. 
I  ha\e  found  that  the  most  valuable  resourci-  I  have 
is  a  fellow  clerk.  Each  clerk  possesses  a  wealth  of 
information  and  is  always  willing  to  share.  To  budd 
on  this,  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Munici- 
pal Clerks  is  formaUzing  this  networking  process 
through  a  mentoring  program  called  WSOS  (We 
Share  Our  Services).  Each  new  cleik  who  wishes  to 
partici|(ate  will  be  assigned  an  experienced  clerk 
who  will  serve  as  mentor  and  be  on  call  for  that 
clerk  until  he  or  she  becomes  comfortable  with 
the  job.  1  have  sought  and  received  this  kind  of 
help  on  an  irdormal  basis  over  th<-  years,  and  this 
has  contributed  greatU  to  mv  (lcvelo|iment  as  a 
professional.  Phe  clerks'  organizations  lacilitate 
this  networking  and  provide  manv  opportunities 
for  professional  develo|)ntent  through  education  that 
is  tailored  to  meet  clerks'  specific  needs.  The 
Certified  Municipal  Clerk  and  Academy  for  Ad- 
vanced Education  certificates  are  granted  to  clerks 
meeting  specified  educational  and  ex]iericntial 
recjuirements. 


Each  clerk's  job  description  evolves  out  of  the 
needs  and  wants  of  a  particular  governmental  en- 
tity, and  no  standardized  job  description  has  been 
developed  for  this  position  throughout  the  state. 
Would  you  describe  in  detail  what  it  is  that  clerks 
do?  Could  you  describe  an  average  day — what  rou- 
tine tasks  are  you  expected  to  perform,  and  uhat 
tasks  o/  an  unexpected  nature  might  conw  up? 

Maness:  I  don't  have  an  average  dav.  That's  one 
thing  that  makes  the  job  interesting — every  day  is 
different.  I  think  1  spend  about  2.5  percent  of  my 
time  on  clerk  duties.  1  have  three  titles  and  many 
other  res])onsibilities.  Besides  the  position  of  town 


Deputy  (Uerk  Janice  Vi  ooleii  observes  INoiiiiir  Maness  as  she  advises  Billing  Clerk 
Pamela  Hurley  (seate<l)  on  a  uater-l)illiii<i:  4|iieslion. 

clerk.  I  hold  the  positions  of  tax  collector  and  finance 
officer.  1  am  a  registered  commissioner  for  the 
Montgomerv  County  Board  of  Elections,  a  notary 
])ublic.  and  unofficially  the  personnel  officer.  As 
the  town  clerk,  I  record  the  minutes  for  all  the 
Itoard  meetings,  ]>repare  the  agendas  for  those 
meetings  with  the  mayor,  mail  out  packets  of  all 
material  related  to  the  agenda  to  the  commission- 
ers, handle  the  maintenance  of  the  records,  attend 
meetings  as  clerk  or  as  representative  for  the  mayor, 
and  confer  with  the  town  attorney. 

Bodsford:  It  is  hard  to  explain  an  average  day. 
Eor  a  clerk,  many  days  start  before  8:00  A.M.  and  go 
well  after  5:00  P.M.  \ou  do  whatever  is  necessary. 
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The  major  task  of  rlcrk  is  to  take  full  and  accurate 
minutes  of  each  Ixianl  meeting,  and  with  the  taking 
of  minutes  come  many  other  related  jobs.  My  offu'e 
prepares  an  agenila  before  board  meetings,  takes 
and  indexes  the  minutes,  corresponds  with  depart- 
ment heads  and  people  who  need  information  about 
a  board  action,  and  kee|)s  boards'  and  commis- 
sions' records.  I  am  also  responsible  for  supervising 
the  work  of  the  de|)uty  clerk.  Many  days  the  unex- 
pected is  the  norm  when  \(iu  work  with  the  commis- 
sioners or  a  manager.  \ou  never  know  what  that 
da\  mav  bring.  After  an  election  when  new  commis- 
sioners come  on  the  board.  I  assist  with  their  orien- 
tation  by  providing  them   information   on   countv 


-Norma   Boti.«f'or<l   (rijilit)   rt'\ieKs   thf    aj:t'nJa   tor   llie    upcoiiiiji^   iiieetuiy   with 
Coiiunissioner  Dol  Kearns. 

government.  The  clerk  nuist  be  aware  of  the  |>oliti- 
cal  nuances  and  take  care  in  how  he  or  she  handles 
certain  issues. 

One  of  your  inandated  duties  is  your  nork  re- 
lated to  the  council  or  board  meetings.  To  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  just  uhat  it  is  that  the  clerk  is 
required  to  do  in  relation  to  these  meetings.  I  would 
like  you  to  give  an  account  of  the  various  specific 
tasks  you  perform  in  preparation  for  these  meetings. 

Maiiess:  \^  e  have  one  legular  meeting  a  month. 
I  start  |)re])aring  the  agenda  on  the  Tuesday  before 
the  board  meeting  on  the  following  Mondav.  I  finalize 


the  agenda  with  the  mayor  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon and  mail  copies  of  it  to  the  commissioners  on 
Thursday.  On  Monday  the  deputy  clerk  and  I  set 
up  the  room,  which  is  used  for  many  other  func- 
tions, by  arranging  the  chairs,  placing  name  plates, 
and  j)roviding  information  and  materials  that  might 
be  needed  during  the  meeting.  On  Monday  night  1 
arrive  early  to  turn  on  the  lights  and  heat  and  make 
sure  everything  is  in  its  place. 

Bodsford:  On  the  average  we  have  four  board 
meetings  a  month.  These  are  held  on  the  first  and 
third  Mondays  and  the  preceding  Thursdays.  The 
agenda  preparation  starts  on  \^ednesday.  a  week 
before  the  Thursday  meetings.  We  prepare  agendas 
for  both  meetings  so  the  commissioners  can  have  a 
longer  period  of  time  to  review  them.  The  budget 
director  receives  all  agenda  items  first  because  he 
nuist  prepare  the  budget  ordinances.  He  then  brings 
all  agenda  items  to  me.  Between  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  draft  agendas  are  prepared  for  review  by 
the  county  manager  and  the  chairman  of  the  board. 
On  Friday  morning  the  de])utv  clerk  and  I  finalize 
the  agenda  packets  for  deli\ery  to  the  commission- 
ers. We  also  mail  agendas  to  the  sunshine  list  (the 
press  and  people  who  have  asked  to  receive  copies 
of  the  agenda). 

/  understand  that  many  clerks  uork  at  the  "plea- 
sure of  the  board."  Just  ichat  does  that  mean,  and 
uhat  significance  does  that  have  for  the  position? 

Bodsford:  To  serve  "at  the  pleasure  oT'  means 
that  clerks  are  not  afforded  the  same  job  protection 
and  security  as  other  full-time  county  employees. 
They  are  not  protected  by  personnel  procedures 
and  can  be  removed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  board 
at  any  time.  Clerks  strive  to  do  their  job  in  a  profes- 
sional and  competent  manner  and  to  remain  non- 
political. 

Bailey:  As  I  understand  this  phrase,  it  means 
that  a  governing  board  can  dismiss  a  clerk  without 
cause,  or.  in  other  words,  just  because  it  no  longer 
pleases  them  for  you  to  be  their  clerk.  I  suppose 
that  this  came  about  because  the  clerk  generally 
works  for  the  governing  board,  which  is  elected, 
and  this  gives  each  board  the  option  to  change  a 
clerk  if  they  doubt  the  clerk's  loyalty.  ^  bile  this 
could  pose  a  problem  as  far  as  job  security  is  con- 
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cerned.  I  do  not  Ix'iieve  it  has  been  a  real  factor  in 
North  Carohna.  Clerks  are  {jenerallv  very  adapt- 
able to  changing  boards  and  make  these  transitions 
in  a  professional  manner. 

,4s  /  have  talked  with  clerks  over  the  last  feiv 
years,  they  have  discussed  the  ever-changiiifi  role 
they  play  in  government.  As  your  community's 
population  increases  and  as  technology  increases 
the  expectations  of  everyone,  hoiv  do  you  see  the 
role  of  clerk  changing  to  meet  the  needs? 

Bodsford:  The  work  load  has  changed  drasti- 
cally. Our  board  now  holds  an  average  of  four 
meetings  a  month:  however,  during  the  strategic 
planning  times  and  budget  cycles,  it  meets  seven  or 
eight  times  a  month.  As  additional  programs  evolve, 
new  committees  are  added,  and  as  directions  change 
in  order  to  meet  communitv  needs,  my  duties  change 
and  exj)and. 

Bailey:  In  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  clerks  are  basicalK  what  thcv  have 
always  been,  even  back  to  biblical  times.  W  hat  has 
changed  and  will  change  even  more  dramatically  in 
the  future  is  how  we  do  our  jobs.  I  think  we  will 
always  be  responsible  for  meeting  the  legal  require- 
ments of  the  councd's  actions,  for  preserving  the 
legal  and  historical  integrity  of  our  governments 
through  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the  official 
legal  records,  and  for  managing  that  information. 
W  hat  form  that  will  take  in  the  future  remains  to  be 
seen.  I  anticipate  a  time  when  we  will  be  able  to 
press  a  button  and  send  information  directly  into 
the  homes  of  our  citizens  or  wherever  else  we  need 
it  to  go.  If  the  question  is  meant  to  ask  if  technology 
will  rc|ilace  the  city  clerk  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
no.  1  don  t  think  so.  The  clerk  gives  an  element  oi 
continuitv  to  our  local  governments  that  can  never 
be  replaced  by  advances  in  technology. 

Small:  As  the  county  grows,  the  position  of  clerk 
will  become  more  complex.  In  1977  \X  atauga  (bounty 
became  a  county  manager  type  of  government,  and 
the  jxisition  of  clerk  has  been  more  defined  since 
then.  Before  that  time,  someone  in  another  position 
did  the  duties  that  clerks  are  re(juired  to  do  now.  As 
the  position  becomes  more  complex,  it  will  require 
someone  with  a  higher  degree  of  education  and 
ability.  I  think  one  thinj;  that  is  needed  is  to  have  a 


course  of  study  at  the  college  level  for  people  inter- 
ested in  becoming  clerks. 

What  do  you  mean  by  '^course  of  study?"  Are 
you  tcdking  about  something  different  from  the  in- 
service  training  and  education  clerks  get  through 
the  Institute  of  Government's  Clerk's  School? 

Small:  While  the  Institute  of  Government  does 
an  excellent  job  of  educating  clerks.  1  think  a  cur- 
riculiun  in  local  government  could  be  given  at  a 
communitv  college,  with  a  course  to  address  the 
specific  needs  of  both  city  and  county  clerks.  There 
are  courses  for  new  county  commissioners,  county 


Catfifeeii  SmaU  disrusses  a  I>oarfi  action  witli  County  Attorney  Stacy  C.  Eggers  III. 

administrators,  county  finance  directors:  vvhv  not 
one  for  clerks? 

Bailey:  The  clerk's  [josition  has  gradually,  but 
steadily,  been  transformed  from  a  high-level  cleri- 
cal job  into  a  professional  management  position, 
and  govcj-ning  boards  are  becoming  more  aware  of 
the  importance  of  selecting  competent  (educated) 
and  qualified  indiyiduals  to  fill  the  position  of  clerk. 
This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  boards  are  beginning 
to  look  outside  their  area  for  exp<'rienccd  clerks  to 
fill  vacancies,  and  clerks  are  now  beginning  to  relo- 
cate from  city  to  city  to  upgrade  their  salary  and 
|)osition.  Although  salaries  for  clerks  have  inqiroved 
somewhat,  1  see.  or  at  least  hope  to  see,  great  leaps 
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At  one  lime,  niiiiules  sueh  as  these  from  Biscoe  were  painstakingly  written  by 
hand.  Today  many  cities  and  counties  use  computerized  systems  for  processing 
and  indexing  niiinites. 


iti  this  area  for  the  ttititre.  Tliis  will  happen  as  the 
profession  ceases  to  he  one  where  a  person  just 
lia]i]>ens  into  the  jol)  and  heeoines  one  that  is  part  of 
a  career  la(hler  for  imhviihials  hjoking  for  a  chal- 
lengitig;  atitl  rewarding  career.  For  this  to  happen, 
the  clerks"  profession  must  he  one  that  is  planned 
for.  Tliis  will  only  come  about  when  and  if  profiles 
of  the  profession  and  of  clerks  themselves  hegin  to 
appear  in  puhUc  administration  and  ]nililic  man- 
agetnent  literature,  so  that  lingering,  uninformed 
perceptions  can  hegin  to  fall  awav.  Then  achanced 
students  in  piihlie  ailministration  will  see  this  posi- 
tion as  a  viable  step  in  a  public  administration 
career.  When  this  happens,  a  preparatory  course 
for  clerks  will  be  added  to  our  |>iiblic  administra- 
tion and  management  science  curricuhim. 

7  have  observed  that  clerks  tend  to  be  very  dedi- 
cated and  resourceful  people.  They  seem  always  to 
be  looking  for  ways  to  meet  more  ejfectively  and 
efficiently  the  needs  of  their  government  and  the 
people  icho  run  it.  II  hat  are  some  of  the  needs  von 
have  seen,  and  hoiv  did  you  meet  them? 

Bodsford:  Two  innovations  that  I  have  been 
responsible  for  are  the  talent  bank  hst  and  the 
sunnnary  of  board  actions.  We  have  approximatelv 


twenty  five  boards  and  commissiotis.  Peo]>le  who 
are  interested  in  serving  on  a  board  or  commission 
fill  out  and  submit  an  appUcation  indicating  their 
interest.  We  place  their  names,  geogi-aphic  loca- 
tion, race,  district,  and  special  interests  on  our 
talent  bank  list,  which  is  kei>t  on  computer.  When 
a  vacancy  occurs  on  a  particular  board  or  commis- 
sion, we  refer  to  this  list.  The  summarv  of  board 
actions  is  a  summary  of  all  the  board  actions  taken 
during  a  board  meeting.  Typically  it  can  take  days 
or  weeks  for  the  official  minutes  of  the  meeting  to  be 
finalized  for  distribution.  Through  the  summary, 
we  get  a  liriei  synopsis  of  the  boards  actions  out  to 
department  heads  ami  others  the  dav  after  the 
meeting,  so  that  they  can  be  informed  on  decisions 
that  ]>ertain  to  their  jobs. 

Bailey:  I  constantly  look  for  ways  to  present  a 
more  comprehensive  agenda  package  to  city  council 
members  to  make  their  job  easier,  and  I  have  made 
changes  several  times  to  accomplish  this  goal.  I 
changed  the  format  of  the  minutes  to  make  infor- 
mation retrieval  easier.  I  developed  a  cover  sheet 
for  the  agenda  that  the  pitbhc  receives  when  they 
attend  a  city  coitncil  meeting,  to  inform  them  of 
jjrocedures  and  how  they  might  participate  in  the 
meeting.  I  also  develo])ed  an  "Action  Agenda"  that 
is  sent  to  ilepartment  heads  (now  electronically)  the 
morning  after  a  city  council  meeting,  advising  them 
of  actions  taken  by  the  council  on  the  various 
agenda  items  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  a  call  or 


One  of  the  concerns  that  I  have  heard  expressed 
by  most  clerks  is  that  even  though  they  play  a 
central  role  in  their  governments,  few  people  out- 
side their  office  knoic  icho  they  are  or  what  they 
do.  I  see  this  article  as  an  opportunity  for  clerks 
to  educate  people  about  their  position.  Therefore, 
ichat  message  icould  you  as  a  representative  of 
all  clerks  like  to  send  to  the  readers  of  Pojnilar 
Goveriuiient!'' 

Maness:  When  people  come  to  the  Town  Hall, 
usually  it  is  because  the^  tnust  come — liecaitse 
government  ''an  sometimes  lie  intrusive  in  people's 
lives.  I  would  Ukc  citizens  to  know  that  the  clerks 
office  is  a  place  they  can  come  to  for  assistance. 
They  might  not  always  Uke  the  answers,  but  at  least 
this  is  a  place  to  get  an  answer  for  a  lot  of  tluugs.  I 
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Facts  about  North  Carolina's  Clerks 


North  Carolina's  100  counties  and  its  approxi- 
mately 486  municipalities  are  all  required  by  law  to 
have  a  clerk.'  About  82.5  percent  of  city  clerks  are 
women,  while  about  17.5  percent  are  men."  As  of 
late  1989,  seventy-two  county  clerks  to  the  boards 
of  commissioners  were  women,  while  twenty-eight 
were  men. 

More  than  three  fifths  of  municipal  clerks  on  the 
Institute  of  Government's  mailing  roster  hold  one 
or  more  job  titles  in  addition  to  that  of  clerk.  The 
most  common  additional  positions  listed  are  tax 
collector  (nearly  41  percent  of  clerks)  and  finance 
officer  (nearly  38  percent  of  clerks).  About  13  per- 
cent of  municipal  clerks  are  also  purchasing  agents, 
more  than  8  percent  are  personnel  directors,  more 
than  7  percent  are  managers,  and  more  than  1 
percent  are  assistant  managers.  Occasionally,  the 
clerk  may  also  be  a  planning  director,  community 
development  director,  or  governing  board  memljer. 
(The  citv  clerks'  maUing  list  does  not  report  such 
additional  job  titles  as  administrative  assistant.) 

About  two  thirds  of  county  clerks  to  boards  of 
commissioners  hold  the  primary  title  of  clerk,  clerk/ 
administrative  assistant,  clerk/assistant  to  the 
manager,  or  a  similar  designation.  In  the  other  one 
third  of  the  counties,  a  variety  of  situations  exist. 
Sixteen  clerks  to  the  board  are  also  county  manag- 


ers, three  are  assistant  managers,  three  are  county 
attorneys,  and  seven  are  finance  officers.  (Some  of 
these  persons  also  hold  other  positions  besides  clerk 
and  the  one  listed.)  Occasionally,  county  clerks  are 
also  registei-s  of  deeds  or  ta:t  administrators.  At 
least  one  clerk  is  also  county  information  officer. 

Many  counties  and  municipalities  have  assistant 
or  deputy  clerks  whf>  assist  the  clerk  in  performing 
his  or  her  tluties.  In  some  cases  where  the  clerk 
holds  an  additional  position  or  positions,  the  assist- 
ant clerk  may  be  very  heavily  involved  in  the  day- 
to-day  responsibilities  of  minutes  taking,  notice 
giving,  or  record  kee})ing. — A.  Fleming  Bell,  II 


Notes 

1.  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  §§  I53A-111  and  160A-171. 

2.  The  (lata  presented  here  were  compiled  primarily 
from  the  !\.C.  Association  of  County  Commissioners'  199f> 
Directory  of  sSorth  Carolina  County  Officials  (Raleigh. 
N.C.:  1990)  and  from  a  roster  of  city  clerks  maintaiiieii 
by  the  Institute  of  Government  and  comprehensively 
updated  in  1988.  Some  information  about  county  ckrks" 
job  tides  also  was  obtaine<l  from  the  roster  of  the  1990 
Annual  City  and  County  Clerks"  School,  held  January 
24—26,  1990.  at  the  Institute  of  Government,  and  from 
the  Institute's  roster  of  county  <'lerks,  which  was  compre- 
hensively ujidated  in  1989. 


woidd  also  like  the  general  ]iul(lic  to  take  a  greater 
interest  in  the  way  local  g((\ernment  works.  1  lo\f 
my  job  and  helping  people,  and  I  look  forward  to 
meeting  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

Bailey:  I  would  like  e\t'r\one  to  recognize  that 
clerks  have  a  sigiiilicant  r(de  to  plav  in  making  our 
local  go\ernnicnl  work  as  smoothly  as  possible.  I 
woidd  like  tlie  general  public  to  know  that  there  is 
a  city  clerk  in  their  town  who  can  |)ro\ide  a  very 
significant  and  important  link  between  them  and 
till-  elected  officials,  and  that  lhi>  clerk  would  like 
nothing  more  than  to  be  able  to  lie  of  assistance  to 
the  citizens. 


Small:  I  would  like  citizens  to  know  that  the 
clerk  is  icsponsible  for  all  documents  that  are  gen- 
erated by  the  board  of  commissioners  (that  is.  the 
minutes,  ordinance  books,  resolution  books,  and 
any  other  docmnents  entrusted  to  the  clerk).  As  a 
clerk.  I  am  dedicated  to  |ierforming  all  (d  my  duties 
in  a  pi(d'essional  and  businesslike  manner. 

Bodsford:  The  clerk's  job  is  not  all  cut  and 
dried.  As  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  the  ilerk  must 
be  res])onsiye  to  the  needs  of  elected  and  appointed 
government  officials  as  well  as  citizens.  The  clerk 
can  be  a  link  for  citizens  with  their  government  and 
can  be  a  verv  valuable  resource  to  both.   *»* 


Solid-Waste 

Management : 

Local  Government 

Exclusionary 

Policies 


^iUiani  A.  Campbell 


Si)liil-\va?te  management  I'ajiidlv  is  becoming  an 
issue  of  great  concern  for  manv  cities  and  counties 
in  \orth  Cart)lina  anil  throiiglioiit  tlie  nation.  ¥.\- 
isting  landfills  are  nearing  capacity.  New  landfills 
are  costh  .  and  manv  local  governments  encounter 
determined  opposition  from  nearby  landowners 
when  tliev  select  a  site  for  a  landfill.  And  the  alter- 
natives to  landfilling.  such  as  waste-to-energy  plants, 
also  are  costlv  and  not  without  their  nun  en\  iron- 
mental  problems.  Concerned  about  the  need  to 
conserve  landfill  sites  and  the  costs  of  managing 
-olid  waste,  local  governments  in  some  states  have 
attempted  to  exclude  commercial  landfills  from  their 
jurisdictions  and  to  pirohibit  the  disposal  in  existing 
lantlfills  of  solid  waste  generated  outside  the  unit 
(exogenous  waste  I.  This  article  reviews  the  couii 
cases  dealing  with  exclusionarv  policies  of  variou- 
kinds  and  examines  their  relevance  to  several  North 
Carolina  statutes  authorizina:  local  iiovernment^  to 


The  author  is  an  Institute  of  Government  faculty 
member  uhose  specialties  include  uaste  management. 
He  is  grateful  for  the  research  assistance  provided  for 
this  article  by  Donna  Mussio.  a  laic  student  at  the  Boston 
College  School  of  Laic  and  a  laic  clerk  at  the  Institute  of 
Government  during  the  summer  of  198'^K 


adopt  some  tvpes  of  exclusionarv  [lolicies.  The  ar- 
ticle deals  with  these  issues  onl\  in  the  context  of 
municipal  solitl-waste  management.  Exclusionary 
policies  affecting  the  management  of  hazardous  and 
low-level  radioactive  waste  imjdicate  federal  and 
North  Carolina  statutes  that  are  lievond  the  scope 
of  this  discussion. 

Retaliation  of  Laiidfill  Sites 

A  local  government  mav  want  to  stop  a  commer- 
cial waste-management  firm  from  establishing  a 
landfill  within  its  boundaries  for  at  least  two  rea- 
sons. First,  it  may  wish  to  conserve  scarce  potential 
landfill  sites  so  that  the  local  government  itself  can 
ha\e  first  choice  of  those  sites.  Second — and  related 
to  the  first  reason — it  may  be  concerned  about  the 
}iossil)ilitv  of  a  commercial  firms  accepting  ex- 
ogenous waste  at  the  site.  Local  governments  have 
tried  to  use  several  devices  to  accomplish  this  exclu- 
sionarv purjiose.  all  without  success. 

'ft  est  \  ir'dnia  attempted  to  give  local  groups 
veto  power  oxer  the  siting  of  landfills.  It  ])ro\ided 
in  a  statute  that  one  of  the  considerations  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  coidd  weigh  in  de- 
ciding w  hethei-  to  issue  a  landfill  permit  «  as  whether 
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the  proposed  facility  was  "sijinifieantlv  adverse  to 
the  public  sentiinciU  of  the  area  where  tlic  solid 
waste  facility  is  .  .  .  located."  That  is,  if  local  ojipo- 
sition  groups  made  enough  noise,  the  department 
coidd  take  the  opposition  into  account  and  denv  a 
permit.  The  department  used  this  provision  to  deny 
two  |)ermit  applications,  even  though  the  proposed 
sites  were  technicallv  and  enviiiinmcntallv  accept- 
able. A  thirtl  apjdicaut  challenged  the  statute 
on  due-process  grounds  and  won.'  The  Foiiitli 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  a  land-use  regu- 
lation must  have  a  liasis  in  the  |)()lice  power  (that 
is,  a  government's  general  regidatorv  power)  and 
be  asserted  on  behalf  of  the  jiublic  welfare.  It 
found  the  W Cst  Virginia  statute  arbitrarv  and 
without  anv  rational  relationship  to  a  vahd  police- 
power  objective. 

Other  local  governments  have  attempted  to  use 
the  zoning  power  to  exclude  lanillills  completely, 
but  the  attempts  have  been  invalidated.  In  two 
reported  cases,  one  from  Michigan"  and  one  from 
Pennsylvania.'  the  courts  held  that  local  govern- 
ments could  constitutionally  use  the  zoning  powei- 
to  piohibit  the  establishment  of  a  legitimate  busi 
ness  only  if  the  prohibition  was  reasonably  related 
to  the  public  health.  safetN .  and  welfare,  and  that  in 
these  cases  the  local  governments  had  not  estab- 
lished such  a  relationship.  No  North  ('arolina  cases 
have  dealt  with  thi'  use  of  the  zoning  power  to  pro- 
hibit the  siting  of  laiidlills,  but  it  is  likcK  that  the 
North  Carolina  courts  would  adheic  to  the  prin- 
ciples applied  in  the  Michigan  ami  Pennsylvania 
cases.  In  Rerger  v.  Smith. ^  ior  example,  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court  struck  down  a  municijial 
orilinance  that  prohibited  sawmills  within  certain 
areas  of  a  munici|>alit\  .  because  the  iiuinicipalitv 
had  not  shown  that  the  public  health  or  safety  was 
threatened.  Although  courts  view  attempts  to  pro- 
hibit landfills  with  disfavor,  they  do  allow  regula- 
tion of  landfills.  In  1/  I'uri  Landlill.  Inc.  v.  Toun  of 
Goshen.'  a  federal  district  court  u|(lielil  a  New  \ork 
town's  regulation  that  left  an  existing  landfill  with 
only  six  acres  for  expansion. 

North  Carohna.  in  Section  130A-294(a)(4)  of  the 
General  Statutes,  jirovides  that  the  Department  of 
Environment,  Health,  and  Natural  Resources  may 
not  issue  a  ])ermit  for  a  landfill  until  the  governing 
board  of  the  host  county  or  nuinicipaiity  has  given 
its  approval.  Insofar  as  this  grant  of  absolute  veto 


|>ower  to  local  governing  boards  applies  to  lioth 
public  and  ]jrivale  landfills,  it  is  vulnerable  to 
constitutional  challenge  on  two  grounds.  First,  it 
appears  to  violate  the  princi])Ie  against  prohibiting 
a  legitimate  business  without  grounding  the  ])rohi- 
bition  in  a  th-monstrated  need  to  protect  the  public 
welfare — as  in  the  West  Virginia  and  zoning  cases 
discussed  above.  Secoiul.  to  the  extent  that  it  ap- 
|dies  to  a  |)rivate  (irm  that  wishes  to  estabUsh  a 
landfill  in  North  Carolina  for  the  dis|)osaI  of  waste 
generated  in  other  states,  it  is  contrary  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  cases  holding  that  under  the  com- 
merce clause  a  state  may  not  "hoard"  its  natural 
resources  (in  which  category  the  Supreme  Court 
has  tentatively  included  landfills)  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  its  citizens." 

In  1981  several  North  Carohna  counties  obtained 
local  acts  from  the  General  Assembly  that  prohib- 
ited another  unit  of  local  government  from  acquir- 
ing real  pro])erty  in  the  county  for  any  pur|>()se 
>\ithoiit  the  permission  of  the  board  of  County  com- 
missioners.' Counties  with  these  acts  coidd  use  the 
granted  authority  to  stop  another  governnu-ntal  unit 
from  ac<[uiring  property  for  a  landlill.  The  acts  do 
not  ajjply  to  land  acquisition  by  private  firms  and 
therefore  do  not  encounter  the  constitutional 
difficulties  discussed  above.  The  counties  that  ob- 
tained veto  authority  bv  local  act  are  Bladen," 
Briuiswick  and  Fender.'  Columbus.'"  Sam|)son,'^ 
and  Caswell.  Franklin.  CranvLlle,  Person,  Vance, 
and  Warren. '- 

Regulation  of  Exogenous  Waste 

Local  g(>\crnments  wishing  to  ]>rohibit  the  dis- 
posal of  exogenous  waste  in  private  landfills  face 
an  insurmountable  luinllc:  C'(/y  of  PhiUiilclphia  v. 
New  Jersey.'^  New  Jersey  enacted  a  statute  prohib- 
iting the  disj)osal  in  New  Jersey  landfills  of  waste 
collected  or  generated  out-of-state.  Prior  to  the  stat- 
ute's enactment,  exogenous  waste  had  been  dis- 
posed of  in  the  states  private  landfills.  Philadel- 
phia challenged  the  statute  on  commerce-clause 
grounds,  and  the  Supreme  Court  held  the  statute 
invalid.  The  Court  stated  that  sohd  waste  was  pro- 
tected by  the  commerce  clause  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  goods  that  move  in  interstate  commerce.  New 
Jersey's  atteitipt  to  conserve  the  state's  landlill  s|)ace 
bv  excluding  waste  in   interstate  commerce  was  a 
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t\|ii-  (if  protectionist  measure  that  consistentlv  luiil 
ijeeii  invalidated  under  the  eommeree  clause. 

Several  eases  have  followed  Citv  of  Philadelphid 
and  invalidated  local  restiiitions  on  placing  ex- 
ogenous waste  in  private  hmdfills."  One  possii)le 
exception  to  the  no-exclusion  rule  of  City  of  l^hild- 
(lelphia  is  that  if  solid-waste  disposal  in  a  jurisdic- 
tion is  ahout  to  cause  a  jjublic  health  emergencv. 
the  jurisdiction  may  be  allowed  to  impose  certain 
restrictive  measures.  In  the  one  case  dealing  witli 
this  issue — anotiier  New  Jersey  case'' — a  ]jri\ate 
landfdl  was  used  primarilv  1)V  three  counties,  and 
these  counties  had  no  other  disposal  options.  The 
state  had  allowed  the  landfill  to  expand  sixteen  feet 
verticallv  as  an  emergencv  measure.  The  jjlaintiff 
borough  ol)tained  a  court  order  directing  that  the 
landfill  be  used  only  liv  the  three  neighboring  coun- 
ties— waste  from  elsewlicrc  in  New  Jersev  and  from 
other  states  was  to  be  excluded — and  that  the  three 
counties  make  maximum  efforts  to  recvde  tiieii' 
.-.oHd  waste.  Ihe  reviewing  court  found  that  the 
restrictions  did  not  \iolate  the  conuneice  clause. 
Thev  were  imposed  on  intra-  and  interstate  ua-te 
alike  and  were  reasonable  in  Hght  of  the  |iui)lic 
heahli  cmcrgi-nc\   in  the  three  counties. 

The  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  has  re- 
ipiired  that  liefore  out-of-state  waste  mav  be  depos- 
ited in  an\  |iri\ale  or  |iubMc  landfill,  it  must  have 
been  inspected  i)V  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
of  the  state  where  it  wa>  generated  and  certified  iiv 
that  agency  to  be  noninjurious  to  heahh  and  safet\  .'" 
This  provision  was  enacted  in  1987.  |irobabl\  in 
I'esponse  to  tiie  w  andering  garbage  barge  from  Long 
Island.  New  \ork.  which  made  a  stop  in  North 
(iarolina.  Because  the  inspection  and  certification 
re(piiremeiits  a]j]ily  only  to  waste  in  interstate 
corTuiierce.  and  not  to  waste  generated  in  North 
Carohna.  thev  wiiuld — if  challenged — very  likelv 
be  struck  down  under  the  autlioritv  of  City  of 
Philadelphia  as  discriminating  again-.!  interstati- 
commerce. 

W  hen  we  turn  to  regulation  of  waste  de[)0>ite(l  in 
jiidiliclv  owned  landfills,  as  distingui-hcd  from  tlio^e 
that  are  Jirivatelv  owned,  we  find  the  courts  to  be  in 
unanimous  agreement  that  local  governments  mav 
legally  exclude  waste  generated  outside  the  jurisdic- 
tion. The  courts  liave  used  two  different  theioie^  to 
uj)iiold  tlie  exchisionarv  rcgidations  and  iia\  e  found 
the  City  of  Phdadelphia  rule  inapplicable.  In  cases 


from  Pennsylvania.''  Oregon.'"  and  Florida"  the 
courts  held  that  because  the  exclusionary  regula- 
tion operated  evenhandedly  against  waste  from  other 
jurixlictions  both  within  and  without  the  state,  and 
because  it  was  designed  to  further  a  legitimate  local 
purpose — extension  of  the  life  of  the  landfill — there 
was  no  commerce-clause  violation.  The  leading 
commerce-clause  case  from  which  this  reasoning 
is  derived  is  Pike  v.  Bruce  Church.  Inc.:  "^  here 
the  statute  regulates  evenhandedly  to  effectuate  a 
legitimate  local  public  interest,  and  its  effects  on 
interstate  commerce  are  only  incidental,  it  will  be 
upheld  unless  the  burden  imposed  on  such  com- 
merce is  clearly  excessive  in  relation  to  the  putative 
local  benefits."'""  In  the  Oregon  case,  a  good  ex- 
ample of  why  local  governments  adopt  exclusionary 
policies,  a  miMiicipal  service  district  covering  three 
counties  in  the  Portland  metrojiolilan  area  oper- 
ated a  landfill.  On  January  1.  1986.  the  service 
district  closed  the  landfill  to  waste  generated  out- 
side the  three-county  area.  This  affected  all  other 
jurisdictions  in  Oregon  as  well  as  some  counties  in 
^  ashington.  The  |>uriiose  of  the  restriction  was  to 
increase  the  life  of  the  landfill  for  six  to  twelve 
months.  The  restriction  was  u|dield. 

The  second  theory  courts  have  used,  reflected  in 
cases  from  Rhode  Island"'  and  Maryland.""  is  that 
when  a  local  government  adopts  exclusionary  regu- 
lations that  affect  only  the  o|ieiation  of  a  landfill  it 
owns,  it  is  acting  as  a  "market  |)articipant"  rather 
than  as  a  market  regulator.  That  is.  it  simply  is 
partici|iating  in  the  market  for  solid  waste  along 
with  other  public  and  |irivate  landfills,  and  the 
courts  \iew  any  impact  on  interstate  conunerce  as 
incidental  to  the  market  participation  and  not  within 
the  Cily  of  Philadelphia  rule.  In  the  Rhode  Island 
case,  the  Rhode  Island  legislature  prohibited  the 
disposal  of  out-of-state  waste  in  the  state-owned 
Central  Landfill,  which  was  the  only  active  landfill 
ill  the  state.  The  federal  district  court  found  that 
the  |)rohil)ition  did  not  involve  the  hoarding  of  a 
natural  resource  (scarce  landfill  sites)  but  rather 
in\(il\ed  the  state's  regulation  of  its  own  service 
business  (sohd-waste  disposal).  The  market-partici- 
pant exception  to  regulations  that  discriminate 
against  interstate  commerce  is  well-established."' 
Init  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  applied  it  in  a 
case  in  which  a  state  restricted  its  natural  resources, 
as  distinguished  from  other  types  of  goods  and  ser- 
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vices,  to  the  use  of  its  own  citizens;  and  in  the 
Reeves  case  the  Court  was  careful  to  distinguish 
between  the  cement  profhiced  by  a  state-owned 
]ilant — a  manufactured  good — anil  a  state's  natu- 
ral resources. 

North  Carolina's  recently  enacted  Solid  Waste 
Management  Act  of  1989-'  authorizes  cities  and 
counties  to  adopt  ordinances  regulating  the  dis- 
posal of  exogenous  waste  in  landfills  thev  operate, 
but  such  ordinances  must  not  apply  to  pi'ivate 
landfills.  This  provision  conforms  to  the  commerce- 
clause  principles  discussed  above. 

If  a  local  government  may  prohibit  the  disposal 
of  exogenous  waste  in  a  landfill  it  owns  or  operates, 
logic  would  indicate  that  if  it  chooses  to  allow  the 
disposal  of  such  waste,  it  mav  charge  higher  fees  for 
the  service  than  for  the  disjiosal  of  locally  generated 
waste.  A  case  from  Fennsvlvania  has  validated  this 
assumption.-'  In  that  case,  the  county  adopted  a 
three-tiered  fee  schedule:  the  lowest  fee  was  charged 
for  disposal  of  waste  generated  in  the  county;  the 
next  higher  fee  was  charged  (or  waste  generated  in 
a  surrounding  five-county  region;  and  the  highest 
fee  was  charged  on  waste  from  anv  other  venue. 
The  court  upheld  the  fee  schedule  against  allega- 
tions that  it  violated  the  commerce  clause  and  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

Two  North  Carolina  cases  have  dealt  with  differ- 
ential fee  schedules,  though  not  on  commerce-clause 
grounds,  in  (.alxirrus  County  v.  City  oj  (.li<trl(>ttp''' 
the  defendant  city  owned  a  landfill  in  Cabarrus 
County  for  which  it  charged  disposal  fees.  Cabar- 
rus County  passed  an  ordinance  declaring  that 
county  residents  could  deposit  waste  at  the  landfill 
without  paying  the  fee.  When  Charlotte  challenged 
the  county's  aulhoritv  to  enact  such  an  oidinance. 
the  court  of  a]>j)eals  held  the  ordinance  invali<l.  It 
stated  that  the  ordinance  was  not  based  on  anv 
statutory  authority,  and  the  attem|)te(l  regulation 
of  fees  was  not  based  on  different  classes  of  service, 
as  required  by  Section  153A-277  of  the  General 
Statutes.  In  Barnhill  Sanitation  Service,  Inc.  v. 
Gaston  County''  the  defendant  county  adopted  an 
ordinance  that  imjjosed  a  disposal  fee  of  $^1.00  per 
cubic  yard  on  commercial,  industrial,  and  munici- 
pal haiders  depositing  waste  in  the  county's  landfills. 
No  charge  was  imposed  on  individual  county  resi- 
dents who  deposited  waste  in  the  landfill.  The  ]jlain- 
tiff  challenged   the   schedule   on  equal-protection 


grounds,  but  the  court  held  the  schedule  yalid. 
Sections  1.53A-277(a)  and  1.53A-292  of  the  General 
Statutes  plainly  authorize  counties  to  charge  differ- 
ent fees  for  different  classes  of  service,  and  no 
constitutional  protection  is  infringed  by  such  a  dif- 
ferential  schedule. 

Possible  Congressional  Changes 
in  the  Exclusionary  Rules 

As  more  states  have  enacted  comjuehensive  sohd- 
waste-management  programs — hke  North  CaroUna's 
Solid  Waste  Management  Act  of  1989 — they  have 
come  to  see  the  City  of  Philadelphia  rule  as  a  seri- 
ous im])ediment  to  their  management  and  j)lanning 
goals.  If  a  state  cannot  control  to  some  degree  the 
amount  of  out-of-state  waste  being  dejiosited  in 
])rivate  landfills,  then  it  cannot  manage  effectively 
the  total  stream  of  waste  being  disposed  of  in  the 
state,  and  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  private  landfill  owners 
who  may  choose  to  exhaust  scarce  landfill  space 
with  out-of-state  waste.  Ohio's  frustration  with  this 
state  of  affairs  im])ellefl  the  legislature,  in  1988.  to 
enact  a  statutory  program  designed  in  ]iart  severely 
to  discourage  the  imijortation  of  solid  waste.  The 
Ohio  statute  provides  that  counties  and  waste- 
disposal  districts  with  solid-waste-management  plans 
approved  by  the  state  may  adopt  regulations  j.ro- 
hn)iting  or  limiting  the  dis|)osal  in  their  landfills  of 
waste  generated  outside  the  district  or  service  area."" 
The  statute  lurlhcr  imposes  a  state  fee  on  solid- 
waste  disposal  to  fund  clean-up  and  sohd-waste- 
])lanning  expenses.  The  fee  for  waste  generated  in 
the  county  or  district  is  .$0.70  per  ton;  the  fee  for 
waste  generated  out-of-state  is  .$1.70  per  ton.-' 
The  statute  has  been  challenged  in  federal  district 
court  by  the  National  Solitl  Waste  Management 
Association."' 

Pursuant  to  its  constitutional  authority  to  regu- 
late interstate  commerce."  Congress  has  the  power 
to  alter  the  City  of  Philadelphia  rule,  and  there  are 
indications  that  it  may  be  inchned  to  do  so.  In 
bills  introduced  to  reauthorize  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  of  1976.'"  the  primary 
federal  law  governing  sofid-waste  management.  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  A.  Luken  of  Ohio  and  Senator 
Max  Baucus  of  Montana  have  proposed  giving  states 
some  authority  to  exclude  out-of-state  waste. '^ 
Representative  Luken's  bill  rc(piires  states  to  sub- 
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mit  ^illli(l-^vastt■-lllanagenlent  plans  to  the  En\ii(in- 
meiital  ProttMtion  Vgency  for  a|i|pro\al  and  allows 
states  with  a](|(r<)Vf(l  jilans  to  jiroliiliit  the  transpor- 
tation ol  out-of-state  waste  anil  to  impose  higher 
disposal  fees  on  such  waste."  Senator  Baucus's  hill 
also  requires  states  to  suhniit  waste-management 
plans  to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agencv  for 
appid\al  and  then  prohihits  a  state  from  accepting 
out-of-state  waste  that  is  not  pro\idcd  for  in  the 
plan.^^  ♦ 
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Institute  Establishes 
Watts  Memorial  Award 

In  honoi-  of  the  late  L.  I'oindexter  Watts.  Jr.. 
who  served  as  an  Institute  of  Government  faculty 
memher  from  19.57  until  his  death  in  1989,  his  friends 
and  colleagues  at  the  Institute  have  established  an 
award  in  his  name.  The  award  will  he  given  to  the 
outstanding  graduate  of  each  T^  ildlife  Resources 
(^inimission  Kecruit  School.  ^  atts  taught  in  that 
school  for  manv  years  and  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  working  with  w ildlife  protectors  and  to  rewriting 
and  updating  statutes  concerning  marine  and  wild- 
life resources. 

The  recipient  of  the  award  will  be  chosen  hy  the 
conunandarii  of  the  school  and  will  receive  -SlOO  and 
a  phopie  or  trojdiv.  The  name  of  each  year's  recipi- 
ent will  he  recorded  on  a  pla([ue  to  be  displayed 
permanently  in  the  knapp  Building,  home  (d  the 
Institute  of  Government.    <♦ 
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Pf^illip  p.  Green,  Jr. 

North  Carolina  Statutes  Related  to  Lower-Income  Housing  brings 
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The  third  edition  of  North  Carolina  City  and  County  Privilege  License  Taxes  incorporates 
statutory  changes  necessitated  by  the  1989  revision  of  Schedule  B  of  the  Revenue  Act. 
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